A  Storewide  View  of 
FIBERS,  FABRICS,  FINISHES 
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What  Department  Stores 
Want  in  PACKAGING 


Future  of  the 

PIECE  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 
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Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys 


Call  in  a  specialist! 

Hire  specialists  to  design  and  engineer  your  next  project.  With 
30  years  experience  in  serving  the  most  successful  merchants 
in  America,  we  not  only  have  had  to  cope  with  the  usual 
problems,  but  have  originated  new  solutions  to  unusual 
probJems  that  continue  to  crop  up  in  every  retailing  project. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
designers  of  department  store  structures  *  indi 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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small  stores 
cdl  the  savings 

of  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 


The  Recordak  Junior  Microfilmer 
nuts  for  as  IHHo  as  $17,50  per  mo.; 
soils  for  as  litHo  as  $550,  f***^!*^  ^ 


Even  if  you  have  only  2,500  active  accounts 
this  surprisingly  low-priced  microfilmer-reader 
will  start  saving  dollars  the  very  first  day. 
Here’s  how— 


Q  You’ll  reduce  your  billing  machine  requirements 
.  .  .  save  on  stationery,  too. 

□  You  save  up  to  99%  in  filing  space  . . .  find  much 
needed  "work”  space. 

Q  You’ll  reduce  billing  complaints  as  much  as 
90%.  Customers  can  recall  charges  readily  with 
original  sales  checks  in  hand, 
n  You’U  speed  reference.  Your  Recordak  Micro¬ 
films  can  be  filed  at  the  fingertips  .  .  .  ready  for 
immediate  review  in  the  film -reader,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  this  versatile  machine.  Ab  skill 
7ieeded.  Any  clerk  can  take  pictures  simply  by 
pressing  a  button  on  the  Recordak  Junior.  Complete 
line  of  automatic  Recordak  Microfilmers  available 
for  larger  stores.  Just  mail  coupon  below  for  full 
details.  No  obligation  whatsoever. 

Prices  quoted  subject  to  change  without  rwtke. 


Elach  hilling  clerk  will  handle  4  times  as  many 
accounts.  No  description  of  individual  purchases  is 
required  on  the  customer’s  bill — only  the  sales- 
check  totals,  credits  and  returns  are  posted.  You 
eliminate  100%  duplication  of  the  sales  staff’s 
record  keeping  by  microfilming  the  sales  checks  and 
sending  them  out  with  your  bills. 

Q  You’ll  get  bills  out  on  schedule  even  during 
seasonal  peak  periods. 

□  You’ll  end  costly  overtime. 

□  You’ll  cut  down  on  posting  mistakes. 


(SwbsidMMy  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  retailing  applications 


’Recordak”  ts  a  Irade-mdrk 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company)  FF-3 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Gendemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Make  Your  Sales  Cliecks  Work  For  You.” 


"Make  Your  Sales  Checks 
Work  For  You”  shows  in 
detail  how  stores  of  every 
size  are  saving  now. 


Name. 


.Poiitioi 


Company. 
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Management  Perspectiue 

By  J.  Gofdon  Dokins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


His  Own  Master 


The  General  Electric  Company’s  recent  reduction  of  the 
retailer’s  established  markup  on  its  line  of  fair-traded 
electrical  appliances  raises  a  deep-rooted  cpiestion  of 
piinciple. 

At  issue,  as  Wade  Ci.  McCargo,  Chairman  of  NRDGA's 
V'endor  Relations  Committee,  has  put  it,  is  the  retailer’s  in¬ 
sistence  on  his  right  to  be  “the  master  of  his  ow  n  business.’’ 
He  does  not  relish  being  told  what  markups  he  may  have 
on  the  goods  he  sells.  He  wants  no  one  l)ut  himself  to 
decide  what  he  should  sell  an  item  for.  If  he  wants  to 
sacrifice  his  own  margin  by  cutting  prices,  that’s  his  own 
prerogative.  But  he  resents  having  decisions  made  for  him 
by  others  which  have  to  be  taken  “or  else.’’ 

The  right  to  adjust  markups  belong  to  the  retailer— 
not  the  manufacturer.  Mr,  McCargo  emphasized  this  fact 
at  a  press  conference  in  New  York  recently  when  he  said, 
“Retailing  as  a  whole  resents  and  firmly  objects  to  any 
attempt  Iry  manufacturers  to  squeeze  markups  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  retailer.  When  a  manufacturer  steps  in  like 
this  he  is  (ompletely  upsetting  the  pricing  policy  of  an 
entire  store.  The  manufacturer  has  no  more  right  to  re¬ 
duce  our  markups  than  we  would  have  to  tell  him  to 
reduce  his.’’ 

Standard  Markups 

To  be  sure,  when  it  comes  to  fair  traded  items,  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  having  decisions  made  for  him— is  “being  told’’ 
what  margins  he  may  have  on  the  items  he  sells.  But  over 
the  years,  the  markups  on  fair  traded  merchandise  have 
been  quite  universally  set  at  historically  established  levels. 
In  the  case  of  G.  E.,  however,  these  prevailing  margins  have 
for  the  first  time  and  by  a  major  company  been  substan¬ 
tially  reduced. 

G.  E.  says,  “We  think  it  is  time  we  all  started  counting 
our  profits  in  dollars  rather  than  margins  and  percentages.’’ 
G.E.  prefers  the  dollar  contribution  method  of  computing 
profit  as  against  the  percentage  method. 

Certainly,  as  Mr.  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr,  says,  “Dollars  pay  the 
bills,  not  percentages.’’  But  there  comes  a  time  in  the 
affairs  of  a  department  when  there  are  no  dollars  left  with 
'^'hich  to  pay  the  bills,  however  you  figure.  Furthermore, 
tven  though  it  is  being  tried  in  other  departments,  the 
contribution  method  is  found  to  be  generally  followed,  if 
followed  at  all,  in  the  big  ticket  department.  Housewares, 


however,  in  which  table  electrical  appliances  are  sold,  is 
not  considered  a  big  ticket  department. 

G.  E.  says  it  is  “convinced  that  this  new  policy  will  result 
in  greatly  increased  sales  volume  and  correspondingly  more 
profit  dollars  for  all  of  us.”  This  is  a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  hopetl  for. 

Loss  in  Dollar  Margins 

On  one  of  Ci.  E.’s  most  popular  items  the  original  mark¬ 
up  was  37  per  cent.  It  is  now  32.5  per  cent.  The  reduction 
amounts  to  12  per  cent,  a  considerable  loss  in  markup. 
But  this  is  small  compared  with  the  fact  that  the  retailer 
loses  27  per  cent  in  dollar  margin. 

Furthermore,  to  make  up  this  loss  in  markup  dollars, 
the  retailer  will  have  to  increase  his  volume  by  37  per  cent. 
(July  if  he  increases  his  sales  by  more  than  37  per  cent 
tloes  he  begin  to  earn  “more  profit  dollars.”  Fortunately, 
Ci.  EL.’s  example  has  not  been  followed  by  others  in  the 
table  appliance  field.  On  the  contrary,  several,  like  Sun¬ 
beam,  have  continued  former  markups  while  taking  com¬ 
petitive  retail  reductions. 

Another  means  of  reducing  the  retailer’s  markup  was  also 
mentioned  by  Mr.  McCargo  at  the  press  conference.  He 
called  it  “nibbling.”  This  is  caused  by  a  manufacturer 
increasing  his  prices  by  an  amount  too  small  to  be  passed 
on.  These  increases  may  be  as  small  as  twenty-five  cents 
a  dozen  in  one  case  or  fifty  cents  extra  on  items  Ixtught 
in  quantities  less  than  certain  set  minimums.  These  in¬ 
creases  are  unthinkingly  absorbed  by  the  buyer  and  sooner 
or  later  show  up  in  reduced  cumulative  markup. 

Mr.  McCargo  rightly  urged  that  manufacturers  recon¬ 
sider  putting  such  small  increases  through.  He  said:  “If 
a  manufacturer  needs  more  margin  we  are  willing  to  have 
him  increase  our  costs,  but  such  increases  should  be  of  a 
size  capable  of  being  passed  on.  If  they  are  too  small  to 
pass  on  and  we  must  absorb  them  with  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  markup,  we  think  the  manufacturer  should  so 
manipulate  his  costs  as  to  obviate  these  increases  entirely.” 

A  study  for  the  years  since  1939  shows  that  retail  markup 
has  risen  about  two  fjer  cent.  But  in  the  same  period,  the 
cost  of  doing  business  has  also  risen  two  per  cent.  As  a 
result  it  has  wif>ed  out  the  markup  gain. 

It’s  apparent,  therefore,  that  retailers  simply  cannot 
afford  to  have  their  markups  reduced. 
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Give  your  top  floors  street  level  sales  value! 

Don't  sell  your  top  floors  short  of  escalator  service! 

Remember,  merchandise  must  be  seen  before  it  con  be  sold.  An  escalator 
system  that  doesn't  carry  shoppers  to  your  top  floors  definitely  limits 
the  sales  potential  of  areas  that  can  be  as  attractive  and  as  valuable  as 
coveted  street  level  sales  floors. 

Otis  Escalators  have  proven  time  and  again  that  they  can  increase  upper 
floor  traffic  by  25%  to  30%.  Sales  have  increased  correspondingly— especially 
impulse  sales  which  can  be  as  high  as  50%  of  all  sales  in  a  well-merchandised 
store— because  merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can  be  sold. 


that  can  be  seen 
. . .  can  be  sold 


ESCALATORS 

increase  store-wide  sales 

March,  1956 


Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


CO\(iRESS  has  starteil  to  work  on  appropriations  for 
the  coniinu  vear.  It  is  here  that  businessmen  will  find 


W-  the  coming  year.  It  is  here  that  businessmen  will  find 
whether  l)ig  government  is  growing  or  shrinking,  but  the 
chances  for  any  substantial  shrinkage  are  not  bright. 

•Mthough  the  President  has  not  made  his  ret|uests  for 
direct  foreign  aid,  his  budget  message  did  ask  for  long¬ 
term  authority  to  make  commitments  for  such  economic 
help  as  the  Aswan  Dam  in  Egypt.  The  ignited  States  has 
gone  through  a  long  list  of  foreign  aid  agencies  siicli  as 
Lend  Lease,  which  resulted  in  the  expenditure  of  some 
$40  billion  during  the  war  period.  Then  came  the  .\rmecl 
Forces  Civilian  Supply  Program  which  was  created  to  per¬ 
mit  the  armed  forces  to  feed  and  care  for  civilians  as  they 
moved  into  liberated  areas.  This  program  cost  about  $800 
million  during  the  war  period  and  some  S5..i  billion 
through  the  end  of  1951.  Another  $300  million  was  spent 
on  the  post-LJNRRA  relief  program,  and  another  $000  mil¬ 
lion  was  spent  for  emergency  aid  in  Austria,  France,  and 
Italy. 

It  is  calculated  that  foreign-aid  jirograms  cost  every 
United  States  citizen  $26  annually. 


Stand-by  Controls.  The  questions  seem  to  grow  in  num¬ 
ber  as  various  officials  try  to  interpret  the  President’s 
comments  on  consumer  credit  in  his  economic  message. 
Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey  on  February  3  said  that  he 
was  opposed  to  stand-by  controls.  On  the  other  hand. 
Federal  Reserve  Board  head,  William  McChesney  Martin, 
observed  a  few  day  later  that  “The  Board  does  not  seek 
such  authority,  but  if  it  were  to  be  enacted,  the  Board 
would  prefer  that  is  be  made  a  part  of  the  basic  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  to  be  used  as  and  when  economic  circum¬ 
stances  require.” 

Regardless  of  these  comments,  it  is  not  likely  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  move  into  this  field.  For  many  years  Congress 
has  shied  away  from  handing  economic  power  to  one  man 
or  one  agency,  on  the  theory  that  the  power  might  be 


abused,  not  deliberately,  but  through  the  narrow  inlerpr^ 
ration  of  economic  reports  by  one  person  or  a  small  group, 
The  other  difficidty  in  an  approach  of  this  kind  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  NRDGA  witnesses  when  stand-by  economic 
controls  were  recommended  a  couple  of  years  ago:  that  is, 
that  no  one  can  create  a  control  system  for  an  emergence 
that  has  not  yet  occurred. 


Wage,  Hour  Survey  in  Stores.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  is  planning  a  survey  of  hours  and  earnings  in  retail 
establishments.  The  survey  will  not  be  maile,  according 
to  present  plans,  for  several  months. 

.\j3parently  Labor  Secretary  Mitchell  is  using  this  means 
of  obtaining  facts  for  his  drive  for  retail  coverage  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standartls  .\ct.  At  the  present  time  it 
apjjears  that  Mitchell  will  not  make  overtures  to  Congress 
this  year  on  this  question.  At  least  he  is  not  expected  to 
offer  an  Administration  bill  on  the  subject.  Whether  thisj 
will  discourage  hearings  on  the  subject  of  retail  coverage  i$J 
still  a  question.  .Senator  Paul  Douglas  (D-Ill.),  who  iij 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Labor  and! 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  has  stated  that  he  would  call 
hearings;  but  each  time  that  the  [iroposed  date  nears,  the 
hearing  date  is  postponed. 

Last  year  Secretaiw  Mitchell  told  Senator  Douglas  in  a 
hearing  that  the  Administration  wanted  coverage  of  retail 
establishments  and  that  the  proposal  had  the  support  of 
the  White  House.  When  called  back  for  a  second  hearing, 
Mr.  Mitchell  sent  his  Solicitor  in  his  stead.  The  story 
changed  at  this  point  and  Senators  were  told  that  the 
Administration  only  wanted  Congress  to  “study”  the  cov¬ 
erage  question.  For  this  reason  Senator  Douglas  would 
like  to  interrogate  the  Labor  Secretary  again. 


Parcel  Post.  Chances  for  repeal  of  Public  Law  199,  the 
parcel  post  size  and  weight  law,  appear  to  be  much  brighter 
at  this  time  than  at  any  period  in  the  past.  Postmaster 
General  Summerfield  has  advised  Congress  of  his  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  law.  Several  more  bills  have  been  intro- 
dticed  that  would  exempt  specific  communities  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  a  clear  indication  of  its  unsoundness. 
Of  course.  Congress  is  not  going  to  make  selective  exemp¬ 
tions  from  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  199.  But  each  bill 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  specific  communi¬ 
ties  brings  into  sharp  fcKus  the  discriminatory  aspects 
of  Public  Law  199. 
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[Sam  Sends  Her  Packing  .  .  .  and  Ollegro  Goes  Along 


PRINCETON'S  SAM  SILVERMAN  SPREADS  THE  OLLEGRO  GOSPEL  TO 
THE  STORES  THROUGH  LEE  BALLARD -HIS  FASHION  COORDINATOR 


ES 


Quite  typical,  this  busy  morning  at  Princeton  Mills.  There 
sits  Lee  Ballard,  tabulating  the  results  of  the  latest  Ollegro 
promotion.  There  sits  Sam  Silverman,  her  boss,  spinning 
dreams  of  glory  for  this  fabulous  fur-like  fabric.  Tbe  pbone 
rings,  and  Lee  picks  it  up.  “Who?  Airline  service?  Reser¬ 
vation  in  my  name  for  Atlanta?  She  looks  up  at  Sam,  who 
is  having  no  end  of  difficulty  controlling  a  mischievous  grin. 
“I  see,”  she  tells  the  polite  young  lady  on  the  other  end  of 
the  phone.  “I’ll  pick  up  my  tickets  tomorrow.”  What  can 
she  do?  Her  boss  has  a  flair  for  the  dramatic,  and  this  is 
his  way  of  telling  Lee  she’s  off  on  another  trip  to  popularize 
Ollegro — the  fastest-moving  coat  fabric  in  America. 


IT  STARTED  AT  A  STORE.  Weeks  before  Sam  made  Lee’s 
reservation,  a  retailer’s  sharp  ear  had  caught  rumblings  of 
consumer  excitement  over  Ollegro.  Maybe  the  spirit  caught 
him  on  a  buying  trip  to  New  York  .  .  .  maybe  on  a  visit  to 
another  city  where  Ollegro  had  already  achieved  success. 
All  he  knew  was  he  had  to  have  these  wonderful  coats  and 
jackets  for  his  store  in  his  city.  He  made  a  hurried  call  to 
his  source  of  supply,  who  was  already  up  to  his  neck  in  simi¬ 
lar  requests,  then  phoned  Sam  Silverman,  whose  inimitable 
aplomb  was  not  one  whit  disturbed.  “You  want  a  fashion 
show?”  asks  Sam.  “We  have  just  the  person  to  run  it.  You 
want  photos?  We’ve  got  those  too.  Mats,  radio  and  TV 
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own  lipstick  smear  from  the  fabrii, 
The  soiled  portion  of  her  coat  not  only' 
was  cleaned  with  “Fur  Frost”  but  was- 
actually  rejuvenated.  Mr.  Metzger,  of 
course,  discussed  his  brilliant  new  styl. 
ing  featured  in  Ollegro  coats  and 
jackets  by  Sportowne.  The  asst'mbled 
group  saw  fur-like  garments  at  cloth- 
coat  prices! 

A  STAR  IS  BORN.  At  this  point  it’s  jual 
two  days  before  Rich’s  first  ad  on 
Ollegro  is  to  appear,  and  so  much  to 
check!  The  store  had  already  set  up 
radio  and  TV  time,  and  arranged  for 
models,  garments  and  continuity  for 
the  programs.  And  then  there  was  the 
in-store  promotional  material — a  world ' 
of  posters,  displays  and  counter  cards 
that  Rich’s  had  provided  in  advance. 
The  fashion  shows — had  adequate* 
space  been  reserved?  Were  the  an¬ 
nouncer  and  models  hired?  Yes  .  .  . 
everything  was  ready,  thanks  to  the 
thorough  coordination  between  Rich’s, 
Sportowne  and  Princeton. 

At  last,  the  big  day — a  day  jam- 
packed  with  personal  appearances — <m 


l\Kll 


scripts,  a  complete  promotion  kit.  Come  over  and  we’ll  work 
out  a  program.”  Before  the  sun  had  crossed  Seventh  Avenue 
twice,  the  supplier  was  in  Sam’s  office.  A  complete  program  for 
the  introduction  of  Ollegro  was  worked  out  and  airmailed  down 
to  the  store.  A  few  days  later  the  date  was  set  for  Ollegro ’s 
debut,  and  that’s  when  Lee  Ballard  made  her  entrance  into  the 
picture. 


"AND  NOW,  WE  GIVE  YOU  LEE  BALLARDI"  What  exactly  is 
Miss  Ballard’s  job?  You  might  say  she’s  a  flying  fashion  show, 
or  a  one-woman  public  relations  agency  for  Ollegro.  But  you’d 
be  equally  correct  in  calling  her  a  get-up-and-go  saleswoman, 
or  at  times  even  a  model.  Actually  she’s  all  of  these  things  and 
more,  but  perhaps  the  best  way  to  explain  her  work  is  to  follow 
Lee  on  a  recent  assignment  to  Rich’s,  Atlanta. 

Rich’s  had  asked  for  an  Ollegro  promotion  last  July  from 
Morty  Metzger,  Sportowne’s  aggressive  young  president.  Morty 
then  went  to  Sam  Silverman,  and  together  with  Rich’s  Herb  Ray, 
they  laid  out  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Ollegro’s  debut.  After  the 
date  was  set.  Rich’s  received  a  complete  promotional  package. 

A  couple  of  days  before,  Lee  and  Morty  Metzger  flew  down 
to  Atlanta  for  a  meeting  the  store  had  set  up  with  its  executives 
and  sales  people.  What  a  wonderful  get-together!  It  had  the 
excitement  of  a  dress  rehearsal  and  scope  of  a  sales-training 
course.  For  everyone’s  benefit,  Lee  pinpointed  Ollegro’s  selling 
features — its  affinity  to  the  world’s  most  glamorous  furs,  its 
warmth  without  weight,  its  comparatively  low  cost,  and  its  dra¬ 
matic  national  consumer  promotion.  Lee  then  proceeded  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  easily  Ollegro  can  be  spot-cleaned  with  “Fur  Frost.” 
With  one  spray  of  this  amazing  solution  she  actually  removed  her 
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•Mutation  Pattenn  ©  Princeton  Knitting  Mills,  Inc. 


TV,  over  the  radio,  luncheon,  a  cock¬ 
tail  party  and  dinner.  In  between,  Lee 
and  Morton  Metzger  actually  spent 
hours  on  the  floor  talking  to  women — 
helping  them  select  an  Ollegro  coat  or 
jacket.  On  the  go  till  closing  time.  Yes, 
Ollegro  was  catching  on  in  Atlanta,  as 
it  soon  did  all  over  the  country. 

A  successful  promotion,  all  the  way 
around  despite  96°  heat  .  .  .  but  who 
ever  doubted  it?  Mr.  Herb  Ray  of 
Rich’s  called  it  “The  most  sales  stimu¬ 
lating  week  we’ve  had  in  months.”  All 
that  remained  for  Lee  was  the  final 
spade  work — another  fashion  show, 
two  more  personal  appearances  and 
three  days  of  selling  and  sales  training 
right  on  the  floor.  And  Ollegro  now 
had  its  own  corner  in  Atlanta.  The 
public  would  be  ready  to  accept  next 
year’s  Princeton  fabric — “Mutation*.” 

-ADVERTISEMENT- 


Mock  Mink 
Man-made 


WHICH  ONE  OK  THESE 
IS  THE  GENUINE  FURi* 

Alter  four  yean  of  booverlike  work  in  Um  Ub> 
oratory,  an  eyo-foobag  (abrK  dupbcaM  of  a 
Oruleau  mink  stole  ia  now  available  for  about 
a  ftflielk  of  the  price  of  the  real  thing.  Which 
of  lhe»e  two  la  whKh  M  revoaledtoa  page  74. 
Mao-made  f«<ra,  which  were  brat  produced  ip 
I9S3  by  mating  two  ayotbctica,  Orion  and  Dy- 
Del,  have  now  culnunatcd  m  this  fabric  whoae 
pamted^n  atripiaga  come  remarkably  cloac  to 
genuine  skina.  Called  Pnnveton’a  Mutation, 
after  the  hrai  that  makea  it.  the  cloth  has  just 
bceu  introduced  in  gray,  brown  and  the  taupe 
c4ilor  shown  on  the  cover.  Wana  and  Sattenng. 
it  IS  being  made  in  classic  mmk  styles  but  looks 
bviler  III  sportier  offbeat  designe  (near  pngesf. 
Hopeful  guys  who  aiiume  that  this  mock  nunk 
Solves  their  fur-for-Chrisimm  problems  should 
be  warned  ihoi  iheu  dolls  may  say.  'Take 
back  your  cual  water-and-Aatnral-gm  mmk?” 
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BRIGHT  FUTURE.  What’s  ahead  for  Lee  Ballard?  More 
work  than  ever  before — and  she’ll  love  every  minute  of  it. 
Ollegro  has  spread  like  wildfire,  and  this  year  there’s  that 
fabulous  new  Princeton  fabric — Mutation — to  work  for. 

Last  December  Life  ran  a  cover  story  on  Mutation, 
prompting  one  local  authority  to  call  this  fabric  “The  most 
exciting  fashion  news  in  the  last  ten  years.”  When  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  promoted  it  in  their  coat  department,  the  re¬ 
sults  were  brilliantly  successful  ...  so  successful,  in  fact, 
that  stores  all  over  tbe  country  are  clamoring  for  the  newest 
Princeton  creation. 


This  Fall,  retailers  all  over  the  country  will  introdnet 
Mutation  in  their  own  markets.  For  many  of  these  stow, 
Lee  Ballard  will  once  again  perform  yeoman  service,  » 
she’s  done  so  often  when  Ollegro  was  the  issue.  But  up  ll 
Princeton,  the  word  is  that  Mutation’s  going  to  be  ew 
bigger  than  Ollegro.  An  obvious  prophecy,  since  Mutatki 
makes  possible  for  tbe  first  time  man-made  fabric  that 
rivals  nature’s  most  precious  fur.  More  women  will  want  it 
More  stores  will  sell  it.  Know  what  that  means?  Sam,  yo« 
better  get  that  girl  of  yours  an  assistant! 


STOREi 
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Nvioa  car|>eting,  handsome,  long-wearing  and  economical 


in  upkeep,  in  a  nxtm  setting  at  B.  Altman  &  Co.  This  is  a 


;arved,  textured  quality  by  Nye-Wait  of  Du  Pont  nylon. 


Anel  by  Celanese,  in  David  Crystal’s  accordion  pleated 


pastel  jersey  dress  that  “travels  without  an  iron. 


I.dinded  into  sections  of  four  colors.  Pleats  were  heat-set. 
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A  Storeiuide 
View  of 

FIBERS, 

FABRICS, 

FINISHES 

By  Jerome  Campbell 

Department  stores,  looking  to 
soft  goods  to  keep  sales  volume 
high  in  coming  months,  are  assured  of 
strong  support  from  the  industries 
that  supply  them  with  the  whole 
broad  range  of  textile  products.  For 
every  department  and  every  mer¬ 
chandise  classification,  it  can  be  said 
that  textile  products  are  available  in 
greater  variety  and  better  quality 
today  than  at  any  time  since  1942. 

.Although  there  may  be  some  up¬ 
ward  creeping  of  prices  for  apparel— 
particularly  men’s  tailored  garments, 
where  labor  is  a  major  part  of  total 

IS 
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COUNT  ON  SCIENCE  INSTEAD  (lF  SHEEP. . . 


FOR  WARMTH  PLUS' IN  SLEEPERS 


HERE’S  THE  NEWEST  IN  HEALTHFUL  SLEEPWEAR,  HEALTHY  SALES  FIGURES.  j 
Sleepers  made  with  Dynel.  From  25%  to  50%  of  this  soft  science  fiber,  with  combed  cotton,  gives 
you  sleepers  that  are  warmer  than  warm,  light  weight,  wonderfully  soft  and  absorbent,  with  never 
a  scratch  or  tickle.  Actually  improved,  in  both  softness  and  warmth,  with  washing  —  and  that 
means  machine  washing.  DvNEL-and-cotton  dries  fast,  is  long  wearing,  mothproof  and  non-allergenic 
too.  It’s  the  new  idea  in  sleepwear,  new  way  to  higher  sales.  One  retailer  reports  “over  500  dozen 
sold  this  first  season”  (last  Fall).  It’s  a  must  for  fall  and  winter  selling.  Write  for  resource  list. 

Textile  Fibers  Department,  Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Company 
A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  [TTli  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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lOU-pncf'’  {'cnerally  can  be  expected 
to  hold  the  level  of  the  preceding  12 
months.  Steady  improvement  in  qual¬ 
ity  of  gootl''  offered,  however,  may  act¬ 
ually  result  in  many  cases  in  “hidden” 
price  reductions  for  consumers. 

Sharply  increasing  competition 
throughout  all  sections  of  the  fibers- 
and-fabrics  industry  is  the  chief  reason 
(or  the  improvement  in  the  retailer’s 
and  consumer’s  position  in  relation  to 
textile  products.  This  sharpening  of 
competition  has  faeen  growing  for 
some  years.  It  has  been  responsible  for 
a  series  of  changes  within  the  industry 
marked  by  formation  of  bigger,  more 
aggressive  producing  units  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  mergers  and  liquidations;  in¬ 
creasing  prcxiuctivity  as  the  result  of 
improved  and  expanded  equipment; 
the  emergence  in  volume  of  new  tex¬ 
tile  fibers  fighting  for  markets  held  by 
older  fibers.  Rack  of  all  these  develop¬ 
ments  is  the  widespread  realization 
that,  in  order  to  stay  alive  and  earn 
profits,  textile  manufacturers  must 
make  better  products  and  work  harder 
and  spend  more  in  merchandising 
them. 


Deuelopments  m  Fibers 

At  the  basic  level  of  fiber  and  yarn 
production,  the  dizzy  pace  of  re¬ 
cent  years  has  slowed  down.  \'arn  pro¬ 
ducers  have  shifted  emphasis  from  the 
introduction  of  new  fibers  to  improve¬ 
ment  and  greater  utilization  of  the 
many  new  chemical  fibers  they  have 
brought  out  in  the  past  decade.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  12  months,  the  only  really 
brand  new  fdaer  that  reached  consum¬ 
ers  was  .\rnel,  a  new  form  of  acetate 
offered  by  Celanese.  A  mcxlified  form 
of  ordinary  acetate,  called  triacetate 
by  the  chemists,  Arnel  is  said  to  have 
the  following  advantages:  dimensional 
stability  in  many  launderings;  rapid 
drying;  freedom  from  damage  by  high 
ironing  temperatures;  high  resistance 
to  glazing,  and  a  far  greater  degree  of 
folorfastness  than  acetate.  Other  qual¬ 
ities  claimed  are  the  ability  of  many 
.\mel  garments  to  drip  or  tumble  dry 
"ith  little  need  for  ironing;  gocxl  re¬ 
sistance  to  wrinkling  and  mussing; 
ability  to  take  permanent  pleats. 
During  the  past  12  months,  Celanese 
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has  been  pushing  Arnel  with  a  heavily 
financed  promotional  and  prcxluct  de¬ 
velopment  campaign.  Some  200  manu¬ 
facturers  have  made  up  garments  of 
Arnel  and  these  are  currently  working 
their  way  through  retailers’  hands 
to  consumers.  .Xrnel’s  wash-and-wear 
(]ualities  seem  to  Celanese  to  make  it 
esjoecially  suitable  for  summer  wear. 
Reports  late  this  winter  from  Florida 
resort  centers  indicate  that  Arnel  jer¬ 
seys  and  sharkskins  are  doing  well  in 
pace-setting  fashion  items.  Indications 
aie  that  Arnel  garments  will  be  gocxl 
for  summer  dresses  and  spxirtswear 
jjromotions  in  stores  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  .As  can  be  expected  from  a 
big  yarn  producer,  Celanese  wjll  ad¬ 
vertise  Arnel  liberally,  stressing  its 
“ease-of-care”  properties.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  attaching  great  importance  to 
.Arnel  and  has  high  hopes  of  making  it 
a  major  textile  fiber. 

Fibers  to  Come.  Just  coming  over  the 
technological  horizon  with  little  to 
offer  retailers  at  present  are  several 
new  man-made  fibers  in  the  acrylics 
class.  You  will  be  hearing  more  about 
these  new'  fibers  in  the  future  w'hen 
they  reach  commercial  output.  Right 
now'  about  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
they  are  in  pilot  production  and  that 
their  manufacturers  expect  them  to 
contribute  new  and  useful  qualities 
to  textiles.  They  are: 

Dalian:  a  new'  fiber  of  the  B.  F. 
Cioodrich  C^hemical  C^orp.  Goodrich 
says  it  is  a  “dintrile”  fiber  with 
“properties  unlike  any  existing  fiber.’’ 
(iuesses  among  textile  people  are  that 
the  new  fiber  is  a  warmth  fiber  with 
wcK)l-like  properties.  Its  only  known 
commercial  appearance  so  far  has 
been  in  pile  fabrics  made  by  Borg 
Fabrics  Corp.  offered  last  fall  in  a 
limited  number  of  coats  at  Stevens, 
Chicago. 

Creslan:  another  new  “warmth” 
fiber,  long  in  preparation,  this  is  a 
prcxluct  of  American  Cyanamid  Corp., 
and  is  an  acrylic  fiber  similar  to  Orion 
and  Acrilan.  Its  manufacturer  reports 
that  Creslan  has  been  made  up  into 
promising  fabrics  in  combination  w'ith 
wool  and  with  rayon.  These  cloths 
have  been  cut  into  a  variety  of  gar¬ 
ments  including  suits,  slacks,  dresses 
and  sport  shirts.  Evaluation  tests  are 
being  made  on  these  garments  and 


One  of  the  new  “bulky”  sweaters  of 
“Orion”  acrylic  fiber,  in  a  brightly 
colored  Jacquard  pattern.  Like  other 
“Orion”  sweaters,  it  requires  no 
blocking  after  washing.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  Huntingdon  Mills. 


the  expectation  is  that  retailers  and 
consumers  will  scxin  be  hearing  about 
Caeslan  fabrics. 

.A  number  of  other  yarn  prcxlucers 
are  working  with  acrylic  fibers,  includ¬ 
ing  Eastman  Cihemical  Prcxlucts,  Inc., 
producers  of  acetate  and  Chromspun. 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  is  also  developing 
a  new'  textile  fiber  for  apparel  and 
household  fabrics. 

Orion,  Acrilan,  Dynsl.  Meanwhile, 
some  of  the  older  “new'er”  fibers,  al¬ 
ready  well-established  in  consumer 
acceptance,  are  being  improved.  In 
February  Du  Pont  announced  changes 
in  Orion  that  better  its  dyeability  and 
processing  characteristics.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  revealed  that  it  is  going  to 
widen  its  promotional  efforts  on  be¬ 
half  of  Orion  in  knitted  garments, 
particularly  women’s  sweaters,  and 
start  a  strong  promotional  effort  to 
increase  output  and  sales  of  Orion 
jersey  fabrics.  Du  Pont’s  compietitor, 
Chemstrand  Corp.,  maker  of  Acrilan, 
a  rival  of  Orion  in  sweaters  and  other 
knitted  end  uses,  is  also  pursuing  a 
l)ig  promotional  effort  to  increase  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  fiber.  In  the  months 
ahead,  particularly  for  the  heavier 
sweater  selling  season  that  comes  with 
fall,  retail  stores  will  be  presented  with 
many  opportunities  to  receive  help 
from  both  Du  Pont  and  Chemstrand 
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tions.  Last  year,  close  to  <3(1  million 
square  yards  of  tufted  rayon  carpeting 
were  turned  out.  In  the  months  ahead, 
tweedy  textures  in  rayon  tufted  car¬ 
pets  will  add  a  fresh  style  trend.  These 
new  fabrics  are  helped  by  use  of  newly 
introduced  solution-dyed  rayon  car- 
|jet  fiber.  Carpets  made  with  this  fiber 
also  have  improved  practical  advant¬ 
ages  of  greater  colorfastness  in  wear 
and  when  cleaned  with  carpet  clean¬ 
ing  fluids. 

The  bright  colors,  deep  piles  and 
varied  textures  available  at  {X)pular 
|>rices  in  rayon  tufted  carpeting  will 
remain  in  the  months  ahead  a  great 
sales  opportunity  for  floor  covering 
departments.  This  profit  opportunity 
will  l)e  strengthened  by  a  broad  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  emphasizing  rayon’s 
advantages  in  carpets.  Money  for  this 
advertising  comes  from  the  rayon  yam 
prcxlucers  through  their  promotional 
organization,  The  American  Rayon 
Institute. 


lew  years.  .More  and  more  uses  will  be 
found  for  them  as  fabric  technicians 
learn  how  to  work  with  their  versatile 
properties.  Retailers  can  expect  to 
find  these  yarns  in  an  increasing  range 
of  ready-to-wear.  Their  novelty  as  well 
as  their  practical  advantages  in  these 
end-uses-to-be  will  excite  consumer  in¬ 
terest  with  resultant  opportunities  for 
sjjecial  promotions  and  high  markups 
while  the  newness  and  excitement 
lasts. 


Nylon  in  Carpets.  In  addition  to 
stretch  yarns,  other  new  things  are 
occurring  to  nylon,  the  oldest  of  the 
new  fibers.  No  longer  an  exclusive 
Du  Pont  product,  nylon  is  produced 
in  a  major  way  by  at  least  four  other 
companies  in  the  United  States.  Most 
of  these  new  nylon  producers  are  con- 
(entrating  on  staple  rather  than  fila¬ 
ment  yarn.  .\nd  one  of  the  big  mar¬ 
kets  for  their  increasing  production  of 
staple  fiber  will  be  carpets,  these  pro¬ 
ducers  believe.  Right  now  they  are 
working  feverishly  to  p>ersuade  manu¬ 
facturers  of  tufted  and  woven  carpets 
to  use  more  nylon,  either  in  the  100 
jjer  cent  form  or  in  blends  where  the 
nylon  proportion  will  be  generous. 
According  to  fabric  technicians  famil¬ 
iar  with  this  trend,  nylon  in  carpets 
has  much  to  offer.  It  is  tough,  resili¬ 
ent,  springy  and  fantastically  long- 
wearing.  Nylon’s  weaknesses  in  this 
end  use  are  a  greater  tendency  to  soil 
than  wool  and  to  give  minor  electric 
shocks  to  jieople  walking  over  it— both 
weaknesses  due  to  nylon’s  strong  tend¬ 
ency  to  generate  static  electricity. 

Retailers  can  expect  to  have  offered 
to  them  increasing  quantities  and 
varieties  of  nylon  carpeting.  .And  due 
to  the  recent  price  reductions  in  nylon 
staple,  retailers  will  be  able  to  sell 
nylon  carjjet  at  prices  dropping  closer 
and  closer  to  rayon  and  wool  floor  cov¬ 
erings.  In  short,  nylon  floor  coverings 
promise  to  be  an  exciting  item  for 
home  furnishings  departments  in  the 
next  few  years  with  prospects  for 
profitable  promotions  and  substantial 
volume. 


Helenra  stretch  yarn  is  used  in  an 
increasing  variety  of  merchandise: 
simplifies  selling  and  inventory  on 
many  items  where  precision  sizing 
has  been  a  problem.  This  baby  creep¬ 
er  is  manufactured  by  Silverod 
Manufacturing  Co. 


for  the  promotion  of  their  respective 
fibers  in  knitwear. 

Chemstrand  will  also  work  hard  to 
expand  use  of  .Acrilan  in  blankets. 
The  fiber  will  also  be  offered  com¬ 
bined  with  wool  on  a  50-50  basis  in 
men’s  tropical  suits  for  retail  sale  this 
spring  and  summer.  .Also  continuing 
its  rivalry  with  Orion,  .Acrilan  will 
find  its  way  into  pile  fabrics.  .Another 
acrylic  fiber,  Dynel,  prcxluct  of  Car¬ 
bide  &  Carbon  C3hemical  Co.  will  be 
offered  on  a  wide  scale  through  vigor¬ 
ous  retail  promotions  in  a  novel  use 
this  summer— men’s  straw  hats.  Lee 
Hats  is  one  of  the  manufacturers  who 
are  making  these  lightweight,  cool  and 
assertedly  rainproof  summer  headgear. 


Novelties  and  Improvements.  .A  new 

development  that  will  affect  apparel 
and  other  textile  end  products  in  com- 
the  trend  to  achieve  in- 


ing  years  is 
teresting  and  different  fabric  effects 
l>y  modifying  filament  yarns.  These 
changes  are  achieved  by  a  number  of 
methods  variously  called  “bulking” 
and  “texturizing.”  Du  Pont,  .Ameri¬ 
can  Enka,  and  Eastman  have  processes 
to  give  the  ordinary  filament  yarns  a 
greater  “bulking”  or  covering  jxrwer. 


Nylon  Stretch  Products.  In  coming 
months,  the  growing  popularity  of 
stretch  yarns  made  with  nylon  will 
continue.  These  yarns,  from  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  manufacturers, 
and  in  an  increasing  number  of  blends 
with  wool  and  cotton,  will  deepen 
their  hold  on  the  men’s  hosiery  mar¬ 
ket.  They  will  also  appear  in  more 
and  more  types  of  underwear,  for  men, 
women  and  children:  lighter  founda¬ 
tion  garments;  swimsuits:  gloves,  and, 
of  course,  women’s  full-fashioned  ny¬ 
lon  stockings.  Stretch  yarns,  are  in 
fact,  one  of  the  really  important  new 
developments  in  textiles  in  the  past 


Rayon  Carpeting.  While  nylon  is 
pushing  further  into  carpet  end  uses, 
rayon  continues  to  be  the  dominant 
man-made  fiber  in  floor  coverings,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  popular  priced  construe- 
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tljey  iinpai  t  to  fabrics  appearance  and 
band”  distinctly  diftereni  irom  those 
found  in  fabrics  made  of  either  spun 
or  filament  yarns.  At  present,  these 
new  yarns  are  slowly  finding  their  way 
into  consumer  products.  For  the  re¬ 
tailer  their  present  significance  is  that 
they  open  the  door  for  new  and  more 
interesting  fabrics  in  a  variety  of  end 
uses  ranging  from  sheer  prints  to 
three-diinensional”  drapery  and  up¬ 
holstery  fabrics. 

Another  new  modified  filament  yarn 
group  behind  which  a  good  deal  of 
promotional  pressure  is  being  built 
up  is  Tycora,  a  trade  name  of  Nathan 
SAwartz  &  Sons.  Made  of  nylon,  this 
group  of  yarns  is  said  to  have  a  soft 
hand,  freedom  from  pilling,  good  dye- 
ability  and  shape  and  color  retention 
in  knitwear  which  so  far  appears  to  be 
their  major  market.  Tycora  yarns  are 
going  into  brand-named  women’s  and 
children’s  sweaters;  anklets,  walking 
hose  and  men’s  socks. 

Among  the  natural  fibers,  cotton 
yams  of  superior  quality  made  from 
"extra  long  staple”  cotton  grown  in 
the  Southwest  have  been  singled  out 
for  special  attention.  Growers  of  these 
improved  types  of  the  well-known 
pima  cotton  have  formed  a  promo¬ 
tional  group,  dreamed  up  the  name 
"Supima”  for  their  cotton  and  have 
launched  an  advertising  campaign  in 
fashion  magazines.  Theme  of  the  ads 
is  that  Supima  is  “the  world’s  finest 
cotton.”  Supima  will  be  found  only 
in  high-fashion  and  distinctly  higher- 
priced  apparel. 


Neui  Fabric  Trends 


The  textile  industry,  huge  and  dis¬ 
parate  as  it  is,  turns  out  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  stream  of  new  fabrics  and  varia¬ 
tions  on  established  constructions  not 
only  every  year,  but  literally  every 
month.  .Amid  this  rich  and  confusing 
stream  of  offerings,  major  trends  can 
usually  be  charted.  Currently  and  for 
the  year  ahead,  the  trend  is  running 
strongly  toward  blending  the  man¬ 
made  fibers  with  the  natural  fibers, 
cotton,  wool  and  silk.  It  seems  that 
fabrics  of  this  type,  especially  in  fash¬ 
ion  apparel,  are  pleasing  to  .American 


women.  Mills  and  garment  cutters  are 
therefore  rushing  to  give  women  more 
of  these  blends.  Their  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  helped  by  the  yarn  prcxlucers  who 
have  been  developing  new  combina¬ 
tions  of  natural  and  synthetic  fibers 
in  their  extensive  development  labo¬ 
ratories. 

As  a  general  matter,  therefore,  store 
executives,  planning  women’s  wear 
sales  strategy  for  the  coming  summer 
and  fall  seasons,  would  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  those  synthetics  which 
are  blended  with  natural  fibers  will 
have  potent  fashion  appeal.  And  sup¬ 
porting  these  fabrics  will  be  |K>werful 
promotional  drives.  Celanese,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  under  way  a  really  super¬ 
charged  campaign  to  sell  acetate-cot¬ 
ton  and  .Arnel-cotton  blends  especially 
for  summer  wear.  Under  the  general 


t 


The  dress  is  made  of  a  supple,  nubby 
base  fabric  of  acetate,  Acrilan  and 
silk.  The  featherweight  duster  is  of 
silk  and  .Acrilan  tweed.  .A  Gothe 
design.  Many  luxurious  fabrics  are 
being  treated  in  blends  of  man-made 
and  natural  fibers.  .Acrilan  is  C;hem- 
straiid’s  acrylic  fiber. 


tag,  “Summer  Spice,”  these  washable 
“acetate-flavored  cottons,”  as  Celanese 
calls  them,  are  available  in  a  wide 
range  of  summer  fabrics  made  up  into 
sportswear,  separates  and  casual  clothes 
of  every  type.  By  the  time  this  report 
is  in  print,  Celanese’s  promotion  sjie- 
cialists  will  have  visited  about  150 
stores,  providing  for  them  swatched 
brochures  and  a  whole  arsenal  of  pro¬ 
motional  and  selling  aids. 


The  fact  that  Celanese  has  linked  its 
acetate  and  Arnel  so  emphatically  to 
cotton  is  evidence  of  the  continuing 
prestige  cotton  enjoys  with  women  in 
fashion  fabrics.  Although  promotion 
of  cotton  as  a  high  fashion  item  is  an 
old  and  continuing  success  story,  re¬ 
tailers  will  do  well  to  note  that  cur¬ 
rently  cotton  is  showing  great  strength 
in  women’s  apparel  for  the  spring  and 
summer  season  just  ahead.  Cotton’s 
tireless  champion.  The  American  Cot¬ 
ton  Council,  is  still  hard  at  work  pro¬ 
moting  cotton  in  ready-to-wear.  Cot¬ 
ton’s  newest  trend,  wash-and-wear  fab¬ 
rics,  is  studded  with  promotional  and 
profit  possibilities  for  retailers.  Later 
in  this  report,  we  will  discuss  wash- 
and-w'ear  in  greater  detail. 

Cotton  blended  with  another  new 
man-made  fiber.  Dacron,  is  also  a  fast- 
moving  fabric  trend  to  watch.  Cotton- 
Dacron  fabrics  are  spilling  over  into 
an  ever-widening  range  of  apparel  end 
uses.  Some  of  the  smartest  summer 
dresses  shown  in  New  York  in  Febru¬ 
ary  in  the  resort  collections  were  cot- 
ton-Dacron.  Meanwhile,  cotton-Da- 
cron  blouses,  shirts,  slacks,  shorts, 
raincoats,  and  underwear  will  be  more 
and  more  available  at  increasingly 
lower  prices. 

Other  combinations  of  natural  and 
.synthetic  fibers  that  will  l)e  increasing¬ 
ly  prominent  in  coming  months  are 
Orlon-silk  in  high  style  dresses  and 
evening  wear  and  rayon-cotton  in  an 
increasing  variety  of  lower-priced  fab¬ 
rics  such  as  print  cloths,  poplins,  twills 
and  denims. 

Knitted  Fabrics.  In  women’s  sweaters, 
Orion,  which  made  such  great  strides 
last  year,  will  continue  to  be  impor¬ 
tant.  .As  part  of  its  promotional  pro¬ 
gram,  Du  Pont  will  help  retailers  in 
their  store  promotions  and  provide 
training  aid  for  sales  clerks.  With 
Orion  deeply  intrenched  in  the 
women’s  sweater  market— 60  per  cent 
of  these  garments  knitted  last  year 
contained  Orion— Du  Pont  is  working 
energetically  to  push  this  fiber  into 
new  end  uses. 

These  new  products  containing  Or¬ 
ion,  both  knitted  and  woven,  will  be 
coming  to  retailers  in  the  future  and 
will  offer  good  profit  opportunities 
while  they  are  still  novelties.  Among 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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By  Leonard  Monyeon,  Manager,  Smaller  Stores  Division,  NRDGA 


This  is  the  dramatic  story  o£  what 
merchants  did  to  help  their  strick¬ 
en  fellow  merchants  when  flood  waters 
struck  with  electrifying  suddenness  on 
August  19,  1955,  and  spread  indescrib¬ 
able  destruction  in  several  thriving 
Connecticut  communities. 

It’s  a  story  of  the  Hartford  Mer¬ 
chants  Disaster  Committee,  working 
under  the  direction  of  Governor  Abra¬ 
ham  Ribicoff,  to  bring  advice  and 
assistance  to  those  unfortunate  mer¬ 
chants  who,  in  a  twinkling,  saw  the 
work  of  a  lifetime  totter  on  the  brink 
of  complete  bankruptcy. 

Most  heavily  damaged  were  the 
thriving  cities  of  Waterbury,  Torring- 
ton,  Putnam  and  Winsted.  The  latter 
three  were  so  devastatingly  hit  that  the 
public  services  such  as  light,  heat,  pow¬ 
er  and  water  were  not  restored  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  and  it  will  be  many  months 
before  these  communities  are  fully  re¬ 
covered.  Damages  to  industrial  plants 


in  these  communities  were  very  heavy, 
with  a  big  loss  in  payroll  as  the  plants 
were  closed  down  for  some  time.  It  is 
to  be  understood  that  numerous  mer¬ 
chants  in  these  communities,  because 
of  store  location,  suffered  little  or  no 
physical  damage,  but,  of  course,  their 
sales  went  into  a  tailspin. 

Because  NRDGA  felt  it  needed  on- 
the-spot  facts  to  construct  a  kit  that 
could  be  used  by  other  merchants 
when  disaster  struck,  I  visited  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee,  the  Red  Cross 
Director  and  other  business  leaders  to 
find  out  exactly  what  was  done  and 
how  it  was  done. 

The  chairman  of  the  Hartford  Mer¬ 
chants  Disaster  Committee  was  Bill 
Savitt  of  Savitt  Jewelers,  a  dynamic 
figure  in  the  business  life  of  Hartford. 
The  Merchants  Committee  included 
Edward  N.  Allen,  president  of  Sage 
Allen  Co.  (formerly  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut),  Phillip  C.  Stei¬ 


ger,  Jr.,  president  of  Steiger’s  and  Isa- 
dore  Berson,  vice  president  of  Youth 
Center.  .\11,  like  Bill  Savitt,  are 
NRDGA  members. 

Phillip  Steiger  gave  me  a  detailed 
account  of  how'  the  committee  oper¬ 
ated.  Here  it  is  in  his  own  words: 

Help  by  the  Bootstrap.  “About  a  week 
after  the  August  flood  we  had  a  Retail 
Trade  Board  meeting  in  Hartford. 
VVe  invited  all  of  the  merchants  in  the 
flooded  areas  —  Winsted,  Torrington, 
Putnam,  Waterbury,  etc.  At  that  first 
meeting  we  didn’t  know  what  we  roul 
do  for  them.  We  didn’t  want  to  lea 
them  astray;  we  didn’t  want  to  pro 
ise  anything  w'e  couldn’t  deliver:  y 
we  wanted  to  do  something.  ^ 

“On  the  weekend  our  chairman,  Bill: 
Savitt,  called  a  group  of  men  togeth 
and  said  ‘Let’s  go  out  to  Winsted.”| 
That  was  the  real  beginning.  We  had| 
a  meeting  with  Mayor  Hicks,  Federal! 
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civil  Delfii.sc  head  Val  Peterson,  and 
^  ot  Winsted’s  merchants.  One 
gdchant  told  the  meeting  he  could 
oQl  gu  back  into  Itusiness  unless  his 
({editors  would  tear  up  all  his  hills  so 
he  could  start  again  from  scratc  h.  We 
could  appreciate  his  point  very  well. 
hg|  as  businessmen,  we  know  this 
tfun’t  the  answer  and  that  one  of  our 
hnt  jobs  was  to  bring  these  people 
hack  to  some  Itasic  principles  cjf  gocr.l 
bminess. 

“Peterson  told  us  there  was  no  gov¬ 
ernmental  provision  for  the  retailer. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  by  an  act  of 
Googress.  the  Small  Business  .\dmini- 
ttntion  cotdd  give  loans  at  an  interest 
rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum  to 
be  paid  over  a  ten  year  period  (inter- 
eitto  be  paid  on  the  unpaid  balance). 
Bulking  institutions  and  collateral 
must  be  provided. 

‘The  Red  (^ross,  according  to  its 
regional  director,  based  its  grants  to 
iulividtials  on  the  basis  of  needs  not 
loss.  Its  by-laws  did  not  provide  for 
grants  to  retailers. 

ladividual  Assistance.  “.After  the 
Winsted  meeting,  as  we  drove  back  to 
Hartford,  we  could  summarize  some  of 
our  thoughts.  We  knew  that  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Small  Business  Admini¬ 
stration,  were  not  the  total  answer,  al¬ 
though  some  businesses  that  were  par¬ 
tially  knocked  out  were  certainly  eligi¬ 
ble  for  Small  Business  .Administration 
loans.  We  combined  our  ideas  and 
arrived  at  these  objectives: 

(1)  Individual  case  studies. 

(2)  .Advice. 

(.*1)  I'o  obtain  merchandise  by  any 
feasible  means  .  .  .  e.g.,  the  jew¬ 
elry  people  went  to  the  top 
watchmakers  in  .America  and 
asked  them  if  there  was  any¬ 


thing  they  could  do.  Watch¬ 
makers  unanimously  voted  to 
replace  all  damaged  watches. 

(4)  To  help  rehabilitate  merchan¬ 
dise  where  feasible.  The  appli¬ 
ance  industry  reconditioned  all 
refrigerators,  disposals,  and 
washers  free  of  charge. 

(5)  To  determine  individual  in¬ 
debtedness  and  a  possible  solu¬ 
tion  thereof. 

“In  order  to  do  this  we  decitled  to 
Ineak  up  into  different  trade  groups, 
with  one-  or  two-man  committees  for 
each.  .Some  of  our  group  w'ent  so  far 
as  to  include  legal  as  well  as  financial 
ailvice.  We  hatl  an  overall  goal— to 
focus  attention  of  federal  and  state  au¬ 
thorities  and  national  disaster  organ¬ 
izations  (such  as  the  Red  Cross)  on  the 
need  for  a  more  definite  {xilicy  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  small  business  man  in 
the  distributive  anti  service  tratles. 

Meetings,  Interviews.  “We  conductctl 
a  series  of  meetings.  Mr.  Savitt,  chair¬ 
man  of  our  committee,  woultl  open 
each  session  with  a  few  remarks  prais¬ 
ing  the  Red  Cross  anti  the  group  of 
men  who  were  behind  him  in  this 
effort  to  help  the  small  business 
people,  and  give  a  pep  talk  telling 
them  what  we  were  trying  to  tlo.  He 
asked  them  to  be  honest  with  us.  We 
were  going  to  treat  all  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  confidential  manner,  he  said, 
anti  although  frankly  we  tlidn’t  know 
just  what  we  could  do,  as  specialists  we 
were  willing  to  try. 

“In  the  interviews,  we  ascertained 
whether  the  merchants  owned  the 
property  on  which  they  did  business 
or  if  they  were  renters.  We  asked  them 
to  go  to  their  landlords  and  see  if  they 
couldn’t  work  out  a  moratorium  on 
their  rents,  or  possibly  break  their 


lease.  We  asketl  them,  ‘Have  you  con¬ 
tacted  your  suppliers?’  or  ‘Is  there  any 
possible  chance  of  going  down  to  New 
York  and  talking  individually  to  these 
manufacturers?’  We  advised  them  to 
see  the  top  man  and  talk  to  him.  We 
advised  them  to  say  that  they  were 
going  to  pay  liack  every  cent  they 
owetl;  to  say  that  they  didn’t  know 
how  they  were  going  to  do  it,  but  that 
they  would  do  it  somehow.  We  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  work  out  some  sort  of 
purchase  plan  where  the  merchandise 
cotdd  be  purchasetl  on  a  90  or  120-day 
cretlit  if  possible.  Where  merchandise 
invoices  were  payaltle  on  Septendjer 
10  or  October  10  we  asked  them  to 
talk  over  with  their  suppliers  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  moratorium  on  this  debt 
or  a  possible  percentage  repayment 
plan.  For  example,  when  a  buyer  buys 
a  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  he  would  send  $105,  five  per  cent 
more  in  order  to  retire  that  debt.  We 
felt  confident  that  manufacturers 
woidd  give  these  merthants  every  con¬ 
sideration. 


Financial  Examination.  “In  my  own 

field— ladies’  re:tdy-to-wear  and  acces¬ 
sories— I  asked  this  question,  ‘How 
much  merchandise  do  you  need  to  get 


Chairman  William  Savitt  of  the  Hartford  Merchants  Disaster  Ckrmmittee  addresses  a  meeting  of  Connecticut  retailers,  all  Hood  victims. 


hack  into  business?’  Each  classiBca- 
tion  was  broken  down  into  price  lines, 
sizes,  colors,  and  number  of  manufac¬ 
turers.  From  this  point  I  would  reca¬ 
pitulate  the  financial  statement,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  cash  f>osition,  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  current  and  long¬ 
term  debts,  minimum  inventory  and 
new  fixture  requirements,  potential 
volume,  estimated  operating  ex|>ense 
and  capacity  to  carry  a  Small  Business 
Administration  loan.  (If  a  man  is  to 
borrow  $10,000  it  will  cost  him  $1,300 
fjer  year  or  $25  per  week.)  .Another 
thing  we  brought  up  was  the  tax  fea¬ 
ture-going  back  two  years  and  for¬ 
ward  five  to  show  the  merchant  that 
if  he  had  paid  taxes  of  $1,000  for  the 
past  two  years  he  was  going  to  get  a 
$2,000  refund.  About  90  fier  cent  of 
the  merchants  knew  nothing  of  this 
tax  law. 

“For  the  individual  who  was  not 
eligible  for  a  Small  Business  Admini¬ 
stration  loan  (those  who  did  not  make 
money)  we  came  up  with  something 
unprecedented  in  the  retail  business: 
a  grant  to  the  small  retailers  from  the 
Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross  had  always 
wanted  to  go  into  this  field  but  had 
not  had  the  facilities  or  the  know-how. 
They  welcomed  this  committee  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  actually  find  out 
how  much  help  was  needed  in  this 
field.  In  many  cases  we  have  worked 
out  grants  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  from  the 
Red  Cross  that  made  some  of  these 
small  business  men  eligible  for  $5,000 
to  $6,000  loans  from  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  .Administration. 

Case  Histories.  “Let  me  give  you  two 
cases  that  I  feel  are  typical.  I  won’t 
mention  names  or  places. 

“Case  7  is  a  man  who  has  been  in 
business  with  his  mother  for  H  years. 
This  fellow  had  a  loss  of  $20,000  ('•e- 
tail  value)  worth  of  merchandise.  He 
did  a  business  of  around  $50,000  mi 
s[M)rtswear,  lingerie,  and  dresses.  For¬ 
tunately,  he  was  a  renter  and  his  leas" 
expired  as  of  the  day  of  the  flood.  He 
was  eligible  for  a  Small  Business  .\d- 
ministration  loan  because  his  business 
has  made  a  little  money  and  he  had 
managed  to  put  some  money  away  in 
the  bank.  It  was  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  he  was  not  able  to  ojien 
up  with  his  former  inventory.  He  re¬ 
analyzed  his  position  and  felt  he 


would  have  to  open  up  with  substan¬ 
tially  less— just  as  he  did  some  14  years 
ago,  less  inventory  but  certainly  with 
more  know-how  and  connections. 

“Case  2  had  a  volume  of  $95,000. 
He  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
also  made  $1,500  a  year  playing  in  an 
orchestra  on  weekends.  He  owns  his 
own  building  and  has  a  mortagage 
outstanding  of  $14,600.  Just  recently 
he  borrowed  $6,000  on  this  to  buy  in¬ 
ventory.  .Accounts  payable  for  mer¬ 
chandise  were  $5,000.  He  owes  the 
bank  $3,000.  He  sold  the  lot  next  to 
his  building  for  $8,500  and  has  a  bill 
of  sale  to  show  that  this  money  was 
put  into  merchandise.  He  has  insur¬ 
ance,  but  the  banks  have  strings  on  it. 
He  lost  his  $21,000  inventory  and  also 
had  $14,000, in  damages  to  his  store. 

The  Solution.  “Here’s  how  we  tried 
to  solve  this  problem.  He  rents  his 
building  upstairs  to  boarders  and  gets 
an  estimated  income  of  $6,800  a  year. 
His  operating  expenses  for  this  room¬ 


ing  house  amount  to  $3,500.  That 
leaves  him  $3,300.  His  orchestra  work 
brings  in  $1,500.  $3,300  plus  $1,500;, 
$4,800.  He  decided  to  give  up  the  re 
tail  business  and  concentrate  on  a  dr\ 
cleaning  business  in  which  he  had 
past  experience.  His  estimated  inconr 
for  this  is  $2,500.  This  gave  him  a 
total  income  of  $7,3(K).  He  will  need 
only  half  of  his  main  floor  space  for 
his  dry  cleaning  business  which  means 
he  can  rent  the  remaining  fltxjr  spaa. 
His  living  expenses,  according  to  Red 
Cross  standards,  is  $4,500.  1  hat  leaves 
him  $2,800  that  he  can  apply  against 
his  debts.  He  needs  $8,000  to  repair 
his  building  and  $500  for  equipment 
in  order  to  go  into  the  dry  cleaning 
business.  That’s  $8,500  and  a  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  on  this 
amount  would  cost  him  $1,040  a  year. 
His  mortgage  is  $1,700  a  year— $1,700 
plus  the  $1,040  is  $2,740  or  only  $60 
short  of  the  $2,800  left  over  to  apply 
against  his  debts.  That  leaves  the 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Appeal  for  Red  Cross  was  made  by  W.  W.  Mertz  Company 
in  this  full  page  ad,  bordered  by  flood  devastation  pictures. 
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Creative  Packaging 

the  key  to  more  sales,  lower  costs 

Department  store  leaders  tick  off  the  improvements  they  want 
to  see  in  merchandise  packaging  and  guarantee  substantial 
volume  gains  for  the  vendors  who  will  make  these  improvements. 


CREATIVE  vendor  packaging  will  become  increasingly 
important  in  department  store  operations  because  it 
helps  to  increase  sales  and  cut  operating  costs.  I  hat’s  the 
thinking  of  more  than  100  representative  department  store 
executives,  according  to  the  NRDGA  packaging  survey  just 
completed. 

The  conclusions  are  based  on  personal  interviews  with 
top  executives  of  seven  department  stores  and  three  major 
buying  offices.  The  survey,  conducted  by  Ralf  Shockey  & 
Associates,  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  Folding  Paper 
Box  .Association. 

While  the  details  of  the  answers  vary  somewhat  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  executive  interviewed, 
department  store  leaders  agree  that: 

(1)  Creative  vendor  packaging  is  a  vital  component  of 
successful  department  store  operations  today  and  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  important  because  it  helps  to  cut  the  high 
costs  of  store  operation. 

(2)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  vendor  to  provide  cre¬ 
ative  packaging. 

(3)  Almost  every  department,  with  the  exception  of 
furniture,  major  appliances,  and  “hang  goods,”  can  benefit 
by  better  vendor  packaging. 

(4)  Merchandise  in  an  interesting  package  is  easier  to 
stock,  display,  and  sell. 

(5)  Imaginative  packaging  for  gifts  and  for  multiple 
sales  can  create  new  sales  potentials  and  year-round  selling. 

(6)  Vendors  should  package  merchandise  that  will  en¬ 
tourage  ”take-withs.”  (Continued  on  next  page) 


Survey  Background 

The  survey  on  packaging  in  department  stores  was 
conducted  for  the  NRDGA  by  Willard  Campbell  of 
Ralf  Shockey  &  Associates.  It  covered  seven  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  selected  because  of  recognized  retail 
leadership  in  seven  geographical  areas: 

Kaufmann's  Department  Stgre  Pittsburgh 

The  Hecht  Company  Washington 

J.  L  Hudson  Company  Detroit 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company  Chicago 

Broadway  Department  Store  Los  Angeles 

Joske's  of  Texas  San  Antonio 

G.  Fox  &  Company  Hartford 

and  these  resident  buying  offices:  Associated  Merchan¬ 
dise  Corp.;  Frederick  Atkins,  Inc.;  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate. 


The  no  executives  interviewed  were: 

11  Presidents,  Vice  Presidents,  and/or  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers 

9  Sales  Promotion  Managers,  Display  and/or  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers 

37  Divisional  Merchandise  Managers 
40  Buyers 

13  Store  Superintendents 
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Here’s  how  to  promote  special  events 
through  your  Merchandise  Bags! 


Modernize  your  bags 


Highlight  your  anniversary 


Feature  your  new  store 


THE  FAIR,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  Modern 
all-over  polka  dot  design  in  brown 
and  chartreuse  on  white  ''Take-Hold" 
Bag  Replaces  brown  bag  with  simple 
black  imprint. 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  suburban  store  promoted  thru 
shopping  bag  rotogravure-printed 
with  light  and  dark  green  all-over 
design. 


HUDSON’S  Detroit,  Mich.  75th  Anni¬ 
versary  promoted  with  "Gibson  Girl" 
era  design  printed  in  deep  green  on 
special  green  paper  watermarked 
With  store  name. 


PAPER  BAG  COXPANT 


Modernizing? 


'Branching  Out”? 


Ceiebrating? 


WAim  your  storo  makes  pians  for  a  special  program,  don’t  overlook  your  merchan¬ 
dise  bags.  You  can  promote  your  “new  look,”  new  store  or  anniversary  to  the 
public,  both  effectively  and  economically,  through  your  paper  bags. 

You  can  enhance  the  appearance  of  your  present  bags  at  slight  added  cost  by 
merely  clumging  to  a  more  colorful  paper  from  a  wide  selecthm  made  right  in 
Equitable's  own  mills.  Or,  if  you  prefer  a  more  distinctive  bag,  use  an  all-over 
dMign  in  multkolor  costii^  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  more  per  transaction. 

Take  a  new  fresh  look  at  your  bags.  If  you  have  a  special  event  to  promote  . . . 
or  no  special  reason  but  to  “dress  up”  your  bags,  contact  Equitable  today  for 
merchandise  bags  with  the  far  ahead  look  of  tomorrow. 
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(7)  Good  packaging  is  essential  to  successful  self-selec¬ 
tion 

(8)  Creative  vendor  packaging  should  be  such  that  it 
improves  operating  procedures  to  get  merchandise  to  the 
selling  floor  and  to  the  customer. 

(9)  The  package  is  an  advertising  medium  which  must 
do  a  gootl  selling  job  for  the  store  by  converting  buying 
interest  at  point  of  reading  into  buying  action  at  point 
of  display. 

(10)  With  the  trend  to  self-selection,  there  is  a  real 
need  for  a  long-range,  planned  program  for  a  more  creative 
approach  to  vendor  packaging  under  NRDGA  leadership. 

Up  to  now,  the  retail  leaders  state,  they  have  been  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  packaging  for  warehousing  and 
delivery.  But  in  their  drive  to  win  a  greater  share  of  the 
market  against  the  competition  of  low-overhead  competi¬ 
tors,  they  are  becoming  more  interested  in  the  display  and 
selling  ability  of  the  package.  While  naming  a  number  of 
examples  of  good  packaging  by  individual  inanufacturers, 
they  were  quick  to  emphasize  the  need  for  better  packaging 
for  merchandise  in  these  general  groups: 


Cosmetics 

Domestics 

Toys 

Women’s  linderwear 

Notions 

Leather  Goods 

Women’s  Accessories 

Hosiery 

Shirts 

Jewelry 

Housewares 

Sweaters 

Blouses 


Infants’  Wear 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Men’s  Accessories 
Stationery 
Cdiiiia  and  Glass 
Paint 

Cameras  and  Accessories 
Giftwares 
Needlework 
Curtains,  Draperies 
Small  Appliances 
Sporting  Goods 
Sheets 


Value  of  Packaging.  While  the  order  of  importance  varies 
somewhat,  retail  executives  believe  that  creative  packaging 
should  be  designed  to: 

^Create  attractive  displays  for  self-selection:  be  easy 
to  stack,  easy  to  buy. 

^Add  eye  appeal  to  the  merchandise:  in  good  taste  in 
keeping  with  the  quality  and  tradition  of  the  store. 

j(^  Speed  selling  time  by  having  full  information  on 
package:  size,  style,  color,  quantity,  etc. 

^  Keep  merchandise  clean  and  sanitary. 

^  Keep  more  stock  in  less  space. 

Make  it  easy  to  handle  merchandise:  by  clerk  in  sell¬ 
ing,  by  customer  for  “take-withs.” 

Typical  of  their  comments  were  these: 

“In  many  cases  the  customer  bought  because  of  attrac¬ 
tive,  informative  packaging." 

“Faster  movement  of  merchandise  .  .  .  one  salesperson 
<^ld  wait  on  more  than  one  customer  at  a  time." 

But,  they  warn  repeatedly,  "We  do  not  want  to  pay  more 
than  it  is  worth  for  creative  packaging." 

At  every  level,  with  the  greatest  insistence  by  the  buyers 


- 'To  Merit  Display" - 

"For  a  packaged  item  to  merit  display  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  the  packaging  must  be  as  interesting  as  the 
merchandise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  protect  the 
merchandise.  Markdowns  due  to  soilage  are  very  high 
on  non-packaged  merchandise."  (Divisional  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager) 


and  o|>erating  people,  department  store  executives  want 
merchandise  packed  for  gifts  and  in  multiple  units.  Time 
and  again,  they  cited  case  histories  where  creative,  imagi¬ 
native  packaging  turned  staples  into  "exciting  gift  mer¬ 
chandise  for  year  round  selling’’  or  where  a  clever  multiple 
pack  increased  sales  and  cut  costs. 

There  were  a  number  of  suggestions  for  better  packag¬ 
ing  that  would  provide  a  service  to  the  consumer  and  a 
saving  to  'department  stores: 

"Why  can’t  men’s  handkerchiefs  be  packed  three  in  a 
gift  box?" 

"Why  doesn’t  the  manufacturer  paste  a  sample  on  the 
mitside  of  a  stationery  box  so  the  customer  could  see  what’s 
inside  without  opening  the  box?" 

"Our  vendors  should  supply  boxed  jewelry  all  year 
round  .  .  .  not  just  for  Christmas.” 

"Why  can’t  men’s  shirts  be  packaged,  three  to  a  box  .  .  . 
at  regular  prices?" 

"Why  can’t  china  be  packaged  by  place  settings?" 

“Make  a  careful  analysis  of  potentials  for  larger  unit 
sales  .  .  .  coke  and  beer  sales  in  carry  cartons  have  demon¬ 
strated  what  can  be  done.” 

Packaging  Cuts  Costs.  As  for  materially  reducing  selling 
costs,  a  majority  felt  strongly  that  vendor  packaging  (par¬ 
ticularly  if  vendors  would  pre-mark  on  packages)  would 
be  a  major  factor  in:  warehousing,  inventory  count  and 
control,  delivery  to  selling  floor,  departmental  housekeep 
ing,  departmental  stockkeeping,  selling  time,  delivery  to 
wrapping  and  packing,  encouraging  “take  withs,’’  and  cut¬ 
ting  markdowns  from  soilage  and  mismating,  returns  and 
stock  shortages. 

Superintendents  and  operating  division  heads  were  more 
specific  on  these  points  and  stated  they  looked  for  packages 
with  “proper  identification  as  to  sizes,  colors,  material  con¬ 
tents,  and  price.  Then  the  service  division  can  fill  orders 
with  greater  speed  and  accuracy  from  central  stock.’’ 

One  typical  example  was  that  of  the  shirt  manufacturer 
who  has  a  hang  tag,  with  price,  on  the  button  on  front 
of  each  shirt.  “That  saves  work  of  opening  each  box  in 
our  receiving  and  marking  room  and  attaching  hang  tag.’’ 

Another  buyer  urged  that  vendors  print  merchandise 
identification  on  the  box  “where  it  can  be  seen  by  the  stock 
boy  or  sales  clerk  .  .  .  not  on  top  or  bottom  of  boxes  so 
that  they  have  to  be  taken  down  to  find  this  information.” 

As  an  example  of  how  a  little  thought  can  save  a  lot 
of  time  and  money,  one  executive  told  of  an  extra  tab  on 
a  notions  carton.  “When  the  last  item  is  used,”  he  said. 
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"this  tab  with  full  information  on  size,  color,  quantity, 
etc.,  is  dropped  into  a  box  by  the  sales  jrerson.  This  then 
goes  to  a  central  headquarters  where  the  merchandise  is 
automatically  replaced.”  This  has  proven  especially  effec¬ 
tive  for  inventory  control  of  branch  stores— always  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem. 

Other  typical  comments  were: 

'7/  the  vendor’s  package  can  be  packed  well  and  price 
ticketed,  it  will  save  on  checking  and  ticketing  in  the  mark¬ 
ing  and  receiving  operation  in  the  store.” 

"Vendors  should  consider  an  extra  tab  on  small  pack¬ 
ages  for  easy  reorder  information  .  .  .  especially  in  notions, 
stationery,  and  other  smallwares.” 

"Take-WIths"  Vital.  Throughout  the  survey,  frequent  ref¬ 
erence  was  made  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  “take- 
withs,”  especially  at  branch  stores.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
stores  said  they  were  studying  plans  to  set  up  a  program  of 
redesigning  their  own  packaging.  This  was  largely  because 
of  the  greatly  increased  trend  to  “take-withs”  and  gifts, 
but  also  to  make  certain  the  store  identity  was  carried  into 
the  home  and  the  package,  as  often  as  possible,  re-used. 

With  the  opening  of  branches,  the  report  showed,  the 
percentage  of  “take-withs”  increases  and  the  cost  of  deliv¬ 
eries  drops  sharply.  Nationally,  department  stores  report 
82  per  cent  “take-withs.”  The  seven  stores  studied  ranged 
from  a  low  of  68  per  cent  “take-withs”  to  a  high  of  88.9 
per  cent.  One  store,  with  an  88.8  per  cent  mark,  produced 
a  $78,000  sales  volume  in  one  of  its  branches  on  a  Friday 
with  only  98  deliveries.  Good,  sturdy,  attractive  packages 
were  considered  very  important. 

As  one  man  put  it,  “Gift  merchandise  should  be  pack¬ 
aged  to  be  far  more  attractive  and  to  contain  selling  infor¬ 
mation  and  look  more  like  a  gift  package.  It  is  a  needless 
expense  to  remove  gifts  from  the  original  carton  and  re¬ 
pack  in  a  store  gift  box.” 

Considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  necessity  for 
the  vendor  to  know  more  about  department  store  opera¬ 
tions.  This  was  especially  true  with  comments  on  package 
size:  “Manufacturers  should  realize  that  size  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  cost  of  delivery.  Often  a  reduction  of  an  inch 
or  tw’o,  which  could  be  done  by  clever  design  and  box 
construction,  will  mean  a  substantial  saving  in  delivery 
charges.” 

Package  size  is  also  important  in  other  areas,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  leaders  indicate:  for  displays  and  for  storage. 
They  believe  that  the  right  package  in  an  adequate  fixture 

-  'The  Silent  Salesman"  - 

"The  ability  of  the  product  to  sell  itself  through  self- 
selection  and  creative  vendor  packaging  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  during  rush  hour  conditions  which  make  personal 
attention  to  each  customer  an  impossibility.  A  package 
must  accomplish  five  things:  Identify,  Inform,  Sell,  Pro¬ 
tect,  and  Educate.  It  must  act  as  a  silent  salesman  to 
perform  its  functions  in  self-selection."  (Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager) 


- Enthusiasm - 

Discussing  creative  vendor  packaging,  one  enthusi.  Jj 
astic  executive  said,  "We  are  now  nuts  on  the  subject 
and  needle  manufacturers  at  all  stages  to  have  a  prod-  1 1 
uct  adequately  and  attractively  packaged." 


means  more  sales,  greater  profits  per  square  foot,  and 
convenience  to  the  customer.  New,  unusual  packages  ate 
fine,  they  say,  but  often  fail  to  consider  the  problems  m 
existing  display  fixtures  and  counters.  Free  display  radu, 
may  be  excellent,  but  they  may  also  be  impossible  to  use. 
“Manufacturers  must  study  all  types  of  stores,”  one  display* 
manager  pointed  out,  “and  create  packages  that  will  make| 
maximum  use  of  present  conditions."  fi 

/{ 

Need  Planned  Program.  The  survey  also  showed  tha^ 
while  the  buyer  is  currently  the  point  of  contact  to  briil|| 
pressure  on  the  vendor  for  creative  packaging,  he  has  rdii 
tively  little  knowledge  of  packaging  details.  A  number  of  \ 
the  executives  felt  that  a  formal  packaging  program  shouif^ 
be  organized,  in  their  store  and  in  the  industry,  to  fflw 
tralize  information,  coordinate  departmental  ideas, 
provide  an  organized  basis  for  greatly  speeded-up  pressui(l{ 
on  vendors. 

Sales  promotion  managers,  display  and  advertising  ina*^ 
agers  felt  that  such  a  program  should  be  organized  widr 
sales  promotion  in  charge  of  the  “sell”  angle  for  the  stM*^ 

Buyers  also  suggested  that  packaging  be  tied  in  widlj 
promotions;  that  there  be  a  series  of  special  events  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  sale  of  packaged  merchandise  all  year  roun^ 
for  example.  Infants’  Department  promotions  such  » 
Grandmother’s  Week,  Shower  Gift  Time,  etc. 

Throughout  the  report,  the  interviews  show  conclusivel|f! 
that  these  typical  department  store  leaders  are  convinced 
that  there  are  tremendous  opportunities  for  vendors  to 
provide  creative  packaging  to  help  stores  increase  sales  and 
cut  costs.  With  the  growing  trend  to  self-service  and  self¬ 
selection,  spurred  by  branch  stores,  the  package  must  be 
considered  as  a  salesman  as  well  as  a  container. 

Manufacturers  can  also  be  helpful,  they  say,  by  making 
their  packages  more  informative  and  by  designing  them 
for  maximum  display  and  easy  selling.  Also  important, 
they  insist,  are  packages  with  plenty  of  information;  for 
the  consumer  as  to  use,  quantity,  guarantee,  etc.;  for  the 
store  full,  clear  identification  for  easier  and  quicker  hand¬ 
ling  throughout  the  store. 

And,  finally,  say  the  experts,  imaginative  packaging  can 
build  new  and  greater  sales  for  many  items  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  staples. 

Last  October  at  the  Directors’  meeting  of  the  NRDGA 
in  Cleveland,  Edward  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  predicted  that  “Creative  packaging  is  the 
new  dimension  of  retailing.”  This  survey  proves  his  state¬ 
ment.  The  best  thinking  of  some  of  the  top  department 
stores  and  buying  offices  repeats  it  again  and  again: 
“Department  stores  are  wide  open  for  creative  vendor 
packaging,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to  encourage  and 
expand  it,  for  it  means  more  sales  at  less  cost.” 
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STORES 


the  durability  and  re-use  features 
9/  polyethylene  have . . . 


“Not  only  are  the  garments  protected  in  shipment,  but  also 
from  dust  and  repeated  handling  in  retail  stores.  And  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  is  the  promotional  gain  through  the  attrac¬ 
tive  display  and  multi-colored  advertising  on  polyethylene 
bags.”  Kei^it*  Company,  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  supplies  these 
bags  for  "McGregor”  sweaters. 


Overcome  sab  obstacles” 


Before  using  polyethylene.  Max  Low- 
enthal  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  met  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  when  they 
tried  transparent  packaging  for  their 
knitted  sweaters.  Once  the  garment 
was  secured  in  a  bag  and  sealed,  it 
could  not  be  opened  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  package.  Now,  cites  Arthur  E. 
Lowenthal,  partner,  “in  polyethylene 
it  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  clerk  to 
remove  the  garment,  let  the  customer 


inspect  and  feel  it,  and  then  replace  it 
in  the  soilproof  bag.  Without  a  doubt, 
we  will  be  in  polyethylene  for  nearly 
all  of  our  customers  this  year.” 

It  is  to  your  benefit  to  feature  prod¬ 
ucts  packaged  in  film  made  of  Bakelite 
Brand  Polyethylene.  And  if  you  pack¬ 
age  your  own,  it  will  pay  you  to  see 
your  packaging  supplier,  or  write  for 
our  “Soft  Goods  Packaging”  booklet  to 
Dept.  OJ-174. 


It  pays  to  package 
in  film  made  of.  •  • 


BAKELITE 


l: 


Polyethylene  Plastic^ 


bakelite  company,  A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  am  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
The  term  Bakeute  and  the  Trefoil  Symbol  are  registered  trade-marks  of  UCC 
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"The  Customer  is  Home 
With  a  Cold" 


The  all  too  common  cold  puts  people  out  of  action 
for  the  equivalent  of  1 50  million  work  days  a  year— 
and  may  cancel  that  many  shopping  trips,  too. 


Does  the  common  cold  cause  an 
absenteeism  of  sales  as  well  as 
personnel? 

The  Common  Cold  Foundation  of 
New  York  answers  in  the  affirmative. 
While  no  actual  studies  are  known  to 
have  been  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
common  cold  on  retail  sales,  there  is 
evidence  that  it  can  be  a  major  factor. 

Surveys  show  that  the  average  .Amer¬ 
ican  gets  three  colds  a  year  and  during 
February  and  March  when  the  “cold” 
season  reaches  its  jieak  there  are  nearly 
40  million  .Americans,  or  one  out  of 
every  four  persons,  suffering  from  a 
cold  on  any  given  day. 

It  has  also  been  established  that 
women  and  children  have  more  colds 
than  men.  It  is  only  natural  to  assume 
then  that  many  potential  women  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  shopping  on  any  given 
day  because  they  are  either  at  home 
with  a  cold  themselves  or  have  chil¬ 
dren  or  a  husband  home  ill. 

At  present  just  how  large  this  loss 
is  can  only  be  a  guess.  The  residts  of 
a  study  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Kefauver  crime  hearings  in  New  York 
do  however,  give  an  indication  of  how 
any  abnormal  factor  which  keeps 
women  home  can  affect  retail  sales. 

The  headline  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  20,  1951  read:  “Mil¬ 
lions  Glued  to  TV  for  Hearing;  Home 
Chores  Wait;  Shopping  Sags.”  Esti¬ 
mates  as  to  actual  loss  varied  but  all 
of  the  department  stores  checked  re¬ 
ported  that  traffic  through  their  prem¬ 
ises  was  noticeably  less.  The  TV  rat¬ 
ing  services  stated  that  26.2  per  cent 
of  the  television  sets  in  the  New  York 


area  were  in  use  that  morning.  This 
was  nearly  25  per  cent  more  than  the 
usual  number. 

This  slump  in  store  traffic  got  head¬ 
lines  because  it  was  concentrated  into 
a  few  days.  If  all  the  shopping  trips 
that  are  canceled  in  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  because  of  colds  coidd  be  added 
up,  the  results  would  probably  be  just 
as  startling! 

Work  Days  Lost.  .As  to  personnel  ab¬ 
senteeism  many  companies  that  have 
kept  records  for  many  years  make  it 
clear  that  respiratory  infections,  of 
which  the  common  cold  is  the  majoi 
culprit,  cause  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  all  industrial  absenteeism. 

The  IK  S.  Public  Health  Service 
estimates  that,  in  terms  of  time,  the 
cold  annually  takes  a  toll  of  150,000,- 
000  work  days.  This  means  it  is  add¬ 
ing  about  a  one  per  cent  tax  on  the 
overall  annual  payroll  of  a  company. 

“And  as  w'ages  increase,  so  does  this 
cost,”  Dr.  M.  N.  Newquist,  Medical 
Director  of  the  Texas  Company  and 
Chairman  of  the  Medical  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Foundation  points 
out.  “Also  it  needs  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,”  said  Dr.  Newquist,  “that  the 
wider  adoption  and  liberalization  of 
sick  benefit  plans  converts  sickness  and 
absenteeism  into  more  dollars  and 
cents  than  ever  before.” 

Organized  Attack.  It  was  recognition 
of  this  tremendous  cost  to  every  com¬ 
pany  in  terms  of  employee  absentee¬ 
ism,  decreased  production,  medical 
exjjenses  and  lost  sales  that  led  to  the 


organization  of  the  Common  Cold 
Foundation. 

Supported  by  contributions  from 
industrial,  banking  and  business  firms, 
the  Foundation  is  now  sponsoring  rr- 
search  projects  on  the  common  cold 
at  three  medical  schools.  As  other 
firms  join  in  this  effort  additional  re 
search  projects  will  be  activated. 

.As  John  Syme,  vice  president  ol 
Johns-Manville  Corporation  and  prev 
ident  of  the  Foundation  said,  “Indus 
try  properly  expends  substantial  funds 
and  effort  on  safety  education  and  de¬ 
vices  to  protect  its  employees  and  to 
reduce  absenteeism  caused  by  indus¬ 
trial  injuries.  But,  unfortunately  up 
until  now,  the  common  cold,  which  is 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  all  indus¬ 
trial  absenteeism,  has  received  little 
organized  industry  attention.” 

The  chart  below  is  a  graphic  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  costly  this  has  been  in 
terms  of  employee  sickness  and  absen 
teeism.  The  study  also  shows  that  only 
1.28  per  cent  of  the  absences  were  due 
to  industrial  injuries.  This  is  certain¬ 
ly  indicative  of  what  can  be  done 
when  concerted  action  is  applied  to 
solving  an  industrial  problem. 


COMPARATIVE  CAUSES  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ABSENTEEISM 
In  A  Study  Of  32,894  Employees  In  48  Stotw 


COAAMON  COLDS  INDUSTRIAL  AU  OTHH 
and  Other  INJURIES  CAUSES 

Respiratory  Ailments 


In  addition  to  the  ever-mounting 
cost  of  the  common  cold,  an  added  im¬ 
petus  to  make  the  renewed  attack  on 
the  age-old  problem  of  the  common 
cold  stems  from  recent  research  devel 
opments.  The  new  tissue  culture  tech¬ 
niques,  the  same  that  made  possible 
the  Salk  polio-vaccine,  appear  to  have 
overcome  a  previous  research  road 
block  on  the  common  cold  and  seem 
to  justify  hope  of  an  earlier  solution 
to  the  problem. 

If  scientists,  with  industry’s  sup¬ 
port,  can  solve  this  most  baffling  and 
most  costly  of  man’s  diseases,  it  will  be 
of  more  value  to  more  people  than 
any  other  single  discovery. 


Al 
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Bargain  Hunters?  The  typical  hcime  sewing  customer  is  not  a  bargain  hunter; 
she’s  a  treasure  hunter.  She  sews  not  to  have  cheap  clothes  but  to  have  fine 
clothes  at  moderate  prices.  GcmkI  fabrics  and  unusual  fabrics  are  her  delight; 
may  well  be  her  hobby.  .Above,  Michael  Greene,  McCutcheon’s  piece  g(KKls 
buyer,  shows  the  fabric,  not  the  price  tag,  to  two  teen-age  treasure  hunters. 
The  girls  were  part  of  a  group  that  recently  visited  McCutcheoii’s  Manhasset 
branch  under  the  sponsorship  of  Seventeen  Magazine. 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


This  is  a  year  in  which  a  strong 
trade-up  current  is  moving  through 
the  whole  soft  goods  field.  Economists 
have  remarked  on  it:  some  think  that 
the  long  postwar  cycle  of  emphasis  on 
durable  goods  is  running  down;  that 
consumer  demand  for  more  and  Ijetter 
apparel  is  on  the  upswing,  and  that  it 
will  bring  with  it  a  bigger  share  of 
total  retail  business  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Textile  prtxlucers  are  stak¬ 
ing  fortunes  in  expansion  money  and 
promotion  money  on  the  correctness 
of  this  appraisal  of  their  market. 

None  of  this  is  news  to  those  who 
chart  the  p>olicies  of  department  stores. 
They  are  planning  not  only  for  bigger 
volume  in  soft  goods  but  for  bigger 
individual  sales  checks,  and  they  are 


The  Future  of  the 
Piece  Goods  Department 


The  Trouble  with  Piece  Goods 


Design  and  Fixturing  for  Piece  Goods 

The  Piece  Goods  Buyer's  Position  in 
the  Market 


COHAMA*  PRESENTS: 


FAMOUS  NAMES  IN  FABRIC  BY-THE-YARD 


TONKIN  .  .  .  Inspired  by  the  exotic  hand-loomed  row  silk  textures  of  the 
Far  East,  Tonkin  is  88%  spun  rayon  and  1  2%  Silk.  Washable  and  crush- 
resistant.  In  smartly  designed  prints  and  embroideries  to  coordinate  with 
plains. 

RUPEE  .  .  .  Inspired  by  the  "raw  silk"  textures  of  India  .  .  .  rustic-looking 
RUPEE  is  a  heavy-textured  rayon  and  silk  fabric.  Washable,  color-fast, 
shrinkage  controlled  and  wrinkle  resistant. 

SUPER  FEATHERLIN  . . .  Looks  like  linen,  rayon  Super  Featherlin  has  the 
Laundromaster  finish,  guaranteed  by  Good  Housekeeping.  Washable, 
color  fast,  controlled  shinkage  and  crease  resistant. 

MIRACLE  PONGEE  PRINTS  .  .  .  Permanently  lustrous  .  .  .  these  acetate 
and  cotton  pongee  prints  have  a  silky  hand,  are  guaranteed  washable, 
shrink  resistant  and  dry  quickly. 

SPARKLER  PRINTS  ...  Needs  little  or  no.  ironing!  A  unique  knotted 
weave  of  combed  cotton  and  rayon.  Guaranteed  washable,  color-fast  with 
a  crease  resistant  finish. 

LILION  . .  .  Exclusive  hand-screened  prints  designed  on  Pellon's  history¬ 
making  non-woven  nylon  and  cotton  a  special  construction  for  outer  wear. 
Styled  for  circular  flared  skirts,  washable,  shrink-resistant,  quick-drying 
and  wrinkle-resistant. 

NYLURA  .  .  .  The  Season's  self-seller .  .  .  Chenilled  and  printed  nylon 
organdy.  In  colorful  patterns,  easy-to-sew  Nylura  is  hand  washable. 

BALLERINA . .  .  Newest-looking  taffeta  checks  and  stripes.  Of  chromspun- 
celaperm  acetate.  Ballerina  perfectly  coordinates  with  Cohama  solid  tissue 
taffeta  shades.  Hand  washable. 

VISIONET  ...  A  gossamer  100%  nylon  net  perfect  for  "party"  ensem¬ 
bles.  Washable,  crease-resistant,  flame-proof,  Visionet  has  a  permanent 
crisp  finish. 

COCONUT . .  .  The  "rustic  weave"  look  adaptation  of  East  Indian  tex¬ 
tures.  Rayon  and  acetate  Coconut  has  a  "rough  silk"  look.  Guaranteed 
washable,  wrinkle  resistant. 

SILK  ORGANDY  . . .  A  luxurious  100%  imported  pure  silk  sheer  organdy 
in  new  brilliant  orient-inspired  tones.  Perfect  for  "high  fashioned"  dressy 
wear. 


COHAM^^ 

the  greatest  name  in 
home  aewing 


COHN-HALL-MARX  CO..  1407  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

A  Division  of  United  Merchants  and  Manufacturers,  Inc. 
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Windows  for  Piece  Goods  may  not  be  as  frequent  as  the  buyers  would  like,  bur  those  he  gets  are  usually 
beautiful  and  imaginative.  Some,  like  this  stunning  “symphony  of  spring  fabrics”  at  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles, 
also  demonstrate  the  best  points  of  piece  goods  promotion.  The  fabric  is  a  $2.95  silk  shantung  print  from 
Cohama.  Near  each  made-up  model  is  a  card  with  pattern,  yardage,  and  total  price  of  finished  dress. 


guided  by  the  unmistakable  trade-up 
urge  that  moved  their  customers 
through  the  latter  months  of  1955. 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
ask  how  much,  if  at  all,  the  piece  goods 
department  figures  in  these  plans. 

This  department  has,  in  the  typical 
store,  a  long  history  of  price-conscious 
merchandising  and  advertising.  Its 
best  friends  have  been  the  pattern  com¬ 
panies,  sewing  notions  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  sewing  machine  companies. 
To  increase  the  size  of  the  home  sew¬ 
ing  market,  they  have  taught  sewing 
themselves;  they  have  cooperated  in- 
defatigably  with  sewing  teachers  in 
the  schools;  they  have  made  sewing 
simpler.  They  have  delighted  the 
teen-ager  with  one-yard,  one-hour 
skirts  and  the  young  mother  with 
children’s  clothes  that  can  be  run  up 
in  a  jiffy.  Some  department  stores, 
catching  this  promotional  spirit,  have 
staged  dressmaking  contests,  set  up 
sewing  classes  and  even  established 
well-equipped  sewing  centers  where 
the  gregarious  could  have  company  in 


their  cutting  and  stitching  and  the 
amateurs  could  find  help  in  their 
problems. 

Sales  Still  Lag.  Still,  though  it’s  easier 
than  ever  to  sew  and  more  women 
than  ever  know  how  to  sew,  the  typi¬ 
cal  piece  goods  department’s  volume, 
in  dollars  and  transactions,  has  been 
shrinking;  so  has  its  average  sales 
check.  The  department’s  severest  crit¬ 
ics,  its  fabric  suppliers,  place  the 
blame  on  the  store’s  addiction  to  price 
promotion  and  its  failure  to  merchan¬ 
dise  and  promote  piece  goods  on  a 
high-fashion,  high-quality  appeal.  If 
they  are  right,  they  share  the  blame. 

The  piece  goods  department  is  a 
secondary  customer  to  most  of  its  re¬ 
sources.  Compare  its  situation,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  that  of  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment,  supported  as  it  is  by  a  massive 
national  advertising  effort  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  lead  the  customer  straight 
to  the  department  store  counter.  The 
piece  goods  buyer  considers  himself 
lucky  if  national  advertising  for  a  new 


fabric  carries  the  line,  “Also  available 
in  yard  goods  departments.” 

The  news  is  that  this  situation  is 
changing.  There  are  big,  reputable 
houses  which  are  acting  on  the  belief 
that  their  best  way  of  establishing 
brand-consciousness  in  textiles  is 
through  the  piece  goods  department; 
they  are  set  up  to  cultivate  the  piece 
goods  buyer’s  business,  service  his  de¬ 
partment,  protect  his  price  structure 
and  their  own.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
the  piece  goods  buyer  will  always  be 
able  to  pick  up  special  values  that  are 
the  leftovers  of  the  cutters.  But  today 
the  market  is  better  organized  than  it 
has  been  in  many  a  buyer’s  experience 
to  help  him  develop  a  year-round, 
full-price  business  as  well. 

Quality-Fashion  Support.  It  is  a  good 
background  for  trade-up.  And  help,  as 
always,  comes  from  the  pattern  field 
too.  Pattern  companies  stress  the  fash¬ 
ion-consciousness  of  the  home  sewer 
and  they  work  hard  to  increase  it,  as 
they  must  if  they  are  to  have  a  self- 
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renewing  market  for  their  own  prod¬ 
uct.  Now  they,  too,  are  talking  fashion 
in  terms  of  the  fabric  itself.  One  of 
the  announced  purposes  of  the  biggest 


current  promotion  in  the  patterns 
field  is  to  sell  finer  fabrics. 

An  industry  spokesman  recently 
called  this  “the  year  of  decision  for  the 


piece  goods  department.”  And  it  i$. 
The  market  claims  it  offers  all  the 
solid  help  a  piece  goods  department 
needs  to  climb  out  of  its  price  promo, 
tion  rut.  In  fact,  the  first  signs  of 
trading-up  are  alreatly  here.  A  large 
mill  reports  that  its  biggest  over-the- 
counter  items  this  season  are  those 
that  will  sell  for  $1.()9  to  SI. 89  a  yard. 

A  leading  New  York  department  store, 
which  customarily  offers  sale  gomls  in 
February,  this  year  keyed  its  advertis¬ 
ing  around  fabrics  running  to  several 
dollars  per  yard.  .\nd  the  current  re¬ 
port  is  that  just  two  New  York  stores 
are  making  definite  gains  in  their 
piece  goods  sections— both  of  them 
stressing  ({uality  and  confining  price 
promotions  to  end-of-season  dis|K)sais. 

To  ease  cjff  on  the  demand  for  big 
volume  days;  to  develop  an  advertis¬ 
ing  approach  based  on  something 
more  than  comparative  prices:  to  re- 
Iniild  stocks,  and  to  study  the  tex'de 
market  as  a  fashion  market— these  are 
decisions  that  require  a  calculation  of 
the  risks.  Yet  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  justifies  some  risk-taking  to  in¬ 
crease  its  percentage  of  total  store 
sales.  It  has  better  than  average  mark¬ 
up;  lower  than  average  markdowns; 
higher  than  average  gross  margin. 

Resources,  store  buyers  and  resident 
buyers  interviewed  during  the  past 
month  are  unanimously  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  average  gross  sale  in  piece 
goods  can  be  substantially  improved 
this  year.  They  are  also  agreed  that 
most  department  stores  will  have  to 
make  some  basic  changes  in  their 
piece  goods  departments  to  accom¬ 
plish  this.  Fhey  strongly  recommend 
that  department  store  heads  should 
(I)  study  the  trade-up  possibilities 
carefully  with  their  buyers  and  buying 
offices;  (2)  if  necessary,  conduct  cus¬ 
tomer  surveys  to  inform  themselves  on 
the  size  and  quality  of  their  local  home 
sewing  markets  and  the  competition 
they  must  meet;  (3)  visit  the  lalrric 
markets,  where  some  evidence  of  top 
management  interest  is  said  to  be  bad¬ 
ly  needed,  and  where  a  growing  luini- 
ber  of  piece  goods  specialists  are  de¬ 
veloping  very  useful  marketing  and 
jjiomotion  programs. 

Almost  to  a  man,  these  experts  l)e- 
lieve  that  such  an  investigation  will 
persuade  management  to  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  investment  of  time,  attention  and 
money  in  this  department’s  future. 


Selling  the  Sewing  Idea.  At  I'he  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  one  of  a  series  of 
windows  on  the  McCall  Pattern  Co.  theme,  “Make  the  Clothes  That  .Make  the 
Woman.”  The  featured  dress  is  made  up  in  a  quality  wmilen  from  Forstmann. 
MiCall’s  new  promotion  program  features  exclusive  designs  by  Givenchy.  “By 
giving  more  exciting  fashions  to  the  woman  who  sews,”  says  McC^all’s,  “we  tempt 
her  to  make  more  clothes  and  the  result  is  more  sales  of  better  fabrics.” 


Prize  Winner.  When  the  beautiful  Japanese  picture,  “Gate  of  Hell,”  was  playing 
in  Baltimore,  Hothschild  Kohn  it  Co.  featured  silk  pongee  prints  in  a  main 
window.  Colored  stills  from  the  picture  appeared  in  cutouts  on  the  black 
lacquer  panel.  The  mannequin  was  draped  kimono  style.  The  wiiulow  won  a 
silver  award  for  James  Burnside,  Hothschild  Kohn's  display  director,  in  the 
recent  NRDG.\  competition. 
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The  Trouble  with  Piece  Goods 


The  Two  Extremes  of  piece  advertising,  both  good  and  successful  when  accurately  keyed  to  the  store’s  customers.  T  he  Harris 

ad  is  institutional,  one  of  a  series  on  the  Oak  Cliff  branch  that  opened  last  .August.  The  copy  deserves  quotation:  “For  68  years 
we’ve  been  leaders  in  fabrics  by  the  yard.  No  wonder  they  occupy  hundreds  of  square  feet  in  our  Oak  Clift  store.  Not  just  run-of- 
the-mill  fabrics  but  yardage  you  love  to  see  and  touch  and  sew.  .And  we  aways  have  them  well  in  advance  of  the  wearing  season 
so  you  have  ample  time  to  show  oft  your  sewing  talents.  You’ve  learned  to  tlepend  on  us  for  everything  from  needles  to  buttons, 
too.  .  .  .”  Down  the  side  of  the  ad  run  famous  brand  names,  and  the  number  of  the  V\>gue  pattern  in  the  sketch  is  given,  too. 
The  ad  at  the  right  produced  a  22  per  cent  increase  for  the  week  in  W.  T.  Grant  stores  in  the  Long  Island  area  of  New  York.  It 
bears  out  the  advice  one  market  expert  otters  dejjartment  stores:  “Dont  try  to  emulate  the  chains  in  ytsur  piece  gtKKls  approach. 
They’ll  win  hands  down  on  the  low-priced  gtKKls;  that’s  their  specialty.” 


cultivation  that  few  piece  goods  de- 
pai  tinents  today  receive. 

.Accortling  to  the  evidence  submit¬ 
ted  Iry  pattern  companies  and  other 
interested  parties,  the  home  sewing 
market  has  been  growing  steadily  and 
substantially  for  a  generation,  and  is 
still  growing.  Choosing  from  the  free- 
flowing  statistics  that  are  always  being 
published  on  this  subject,  we  learn 
from  the  Simplicity  Pattern  Company 
that: 

“The  home  sewing  trend  is  growing 
faster  than  the  female  population. 
Between  1940  and  1953,  the  female 
population  over  12  years  of  age  in¬ 


creased  !2  jjer  cent.  The  number  of 
women  who  sew  creatively  increased 
52  per  cent.  In  1940,  the  home  sewing 
market  was  limited  to  47  i>er  cent  of 
the  female  jjopulation;  by  1948  it  had 
increased  50  per  cent;  by  1953,  it  was 
03  per  cent.” 

Figures:  '39  to  '54.  What,  meanwhile, 
has  been  happening  to  piece  goods  in 
the  department  store?  With  the  de¬ 
cline  of  home  sewing  in  the  ’20s  and 
’30s,  the  department’s  contribution  to 
total  store  volume  had  shrunk,  by 
1939,  to  2.5  jjer  cent.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  wartime  it  rose  as  high  as 


Talk  to  the  people  who  service  the 
piece  goods  department  today- 
mill  men,  resident  buyers,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  sewing  machines,  patterns  and 
notions— and  you  will  find  them  criti- 
al  but  not  pessimistic  about  it.  They 
11  lx4ieve  in  the  future  of  jiiece  goods 
1  the  department  store,  and  likewise 
tiey  all  believe  it  is  being  mishandled 
Jmewhere  along  the  line.  They  say 
tie  home  sewing  market  is  a  healthy 
nd  growing  market;  it  can  be  made 
bigger  and  more  profitable  one  by 
nd  for  department  stores;  its  po- 
?ntial  is  great  enough  to  justify  an 
mount  of  attention,  investment  and 


3.7  p>er  cent.  Its  sales  volume  contin¬ 
ued  to  grow  through  1948,  although 
its  contribution  to  total  volume  de¬ 
clined  as  store  inventories  were  re¬ 
stored  to  a  more  normal  composition. 

In  1949,  the  department  went 
through  a  sickening  readjustment. 
Typically,  it  dropped  about  25  per 
cent  of  its  1948  volume  and  15  per  cent 
of  its  transactions.  Its  contribution  to 
total  store  dropped  to  less  than  three 
per  cent.*  This  same  reaction  from  a 
war  and  postwar  boom  was  suffereil 
by  the  pattern  companies,  whose  an¬ 
nual  unit  sales  dropped  from  105  mil¬ 
lion  to  81  million  in  the  three  years 
between  1948  and  1951. 

But  by  1952  the  pattern  companies 
were  on  the  road  back,  with  sales  that 
mounted  steadily  each  year.  And  so 
were  some  piece  goods  departments— 
a  select  group  of  them,  mostly  in  high- 
volume,  big-city  stores.  But  it  was  not 
until  1954  that  the  downward  trend 
in  transactions,  that  most  significant 
measure  of  a  department’s  health,  be¬ 
gan  to  reverse  itself  nationally.  In 
^Controllers’  Congress  figures. 


that  year,  too,  the  department  actual¬ 
ly  showed  better  sales  gains  than  the 
total  main  store.  But  as  a  contributor 
to  total  store  volume,  it  had  reached 
an  all-time  low:  less  than  two  per  cent. 

From  Here,  Where?  Right  now,  piece 
goods  departments  seem  to  be  pointed, 
though  rather  waveringly,  on  an  up¬ 
ward  course.  In  1955,  they  suffered  a 
setback  in  dollar  volume.  Some  were 
able  to  hang  on  to  the  previous  year’s 
improvement  and  even  go  ahead,  but 
they  were  exceptions.  Federal  Reserve 
figures  for  the  calendar  year  report  a 
national  drop  of  five  per  cent  in  the 
department’s  volume.  Nevertheless, 
reports  picked  up  during  the  past 
month  suggest  a  rather  widespread 
upswing  in  pre-Easter  business,  and 
the  feeling  in  the  trade  is  optimistic- 
even  when  it’s  reduced  to  the  opinion 
that  the  piece  goods  department  now 
has  nowhere  to  go  but  up. 

Furthermore,  all  the  figures  cited 
here  have  the  usual  defects  of  nation¬ 
wide  averages,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
piece  goods  department,  these  defects 


are  acute.  The  range  of  performance 
is  extremely  wide  and  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  wider.  Some  busy,  fashion-wise 
departments  have  been  showing  in¬ 
creases  for  the  past  five  years  and 
haven’t  a  doubt  that  they’ll  continue 
to  do  so.  The  question  is:  why  aren’t 
there  more  of  them? 

Take  this  question  to  the  trade,  and 
this  is  the  answer  you’ll  get: 

Most  department  stores  reverted  in 
1949  to  their  prewar  attitude  towards 
piece  goods.  They  are  using  merchan¬ 
dising  techniques  that  were  developed 
in  a  depression  and  promotion  meth¬ 
ods  that  are  suitable  only  to  a  base¬ 
ment  operation.  Consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  de[)artment  stores  are 
handling  this  department  as  if  it  had 
no  future.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of 
fabric  specialty  shops  in  the  nation  is 
double  what  it  was  before  the  war. 
And,  says  one  tart  observer,  the  most 
successful  of  these  are  run  by  former 
piece  goods  buyers  who  are  able  to  do 
for  themselves  what  they  were  never 
allowed  to  do  by  the  department  stores 
that  used  to  employ  them. 
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Good  Lighting  is  so  obviously  important  to  the  piece  goods  department  that  one  expects  to 
find  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  in  many  cases— including  some  large  downtown  stores— the 
lighting  handicaps  selection,  makes  color  matching  difficult  and  encourages  the  customer  to 
get  out  of  the  department  as  fast  as  possible,  .\bove,  at  the  Halle  Bros.  Westgate  branch,  is 
the  other  side  of  the  picture— a 'department  in  which  good  lighting  makes  buying  easy,  en¬ 
courages  the  added  sale.  Department  was  designed  by  Raymond  Loewy  .Associates. 
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Nothing  Sells  fabrics  so  well  as  the  made-up  garment.  Buyers  are  unanimous  on  that  score 
—a  well  made  dress  will  move  bolts  of  the  fabric  in  which  it  is  shown.  Some  buyers  still 
complain,  however,  that  they  don’t  get  enough  mannequins,  or  have  to  get  along  with  the 
beat-up  discards  of  the  ready-to-wear  departments.  No  such  complaint  comes,  however,  from 
Vandever’s  of  Tulsa,  where  this  array  of  models  featured  Cohama  flannels,  McCall  patterns 
in  a  back-to-college  promotion  last  fall. 


cities  or  not-so-“speciar’  purchases. 

Old-line  buyers  and  piece  goods  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  fabric  houses  point  out 
that  these  are  elementary  principles 
of  profitable  piece  goods  operation. 
But  in  a  store  dominated  by  ready-to- 
wear  thinking,  new  buyers  may  learn 
these  facts  expensively  and  too  late. 
They  need  the  support  of  a  well-de¬ 
fined  management  policy  on  basics. 
Nothing,  incidentally,  will  win  them 
greater  respect  and  cooperation  in 
the  market. 


obstacles  in  his  way. 

A  fashion-trained  buyer  or  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  can  do  wonders  for  a 
piece  goods  department— but  not  if  he 
tries  to  apply  ready-to-wear  standards 
of  turnover  to  its  operation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  everyone  connected  with  the 
piece  goods  business  agrees  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  send  a  department  downhill 
faster  than  incomplete  assortments  of 
colors,  and  no  amount  of  promotional 
excitement  about  the  high  fashion 
colors  of  a  season  will  make  up  for  it. 
Better  let  the  whole  concept  of  fash¬ 
ion  merchandising  for  the  department 
go  by  the  board,  they  say,  than  wind 
up  matching  the  ready-to-wear  sections 
in  markdown  performance  and  noth¬ 
ing  else. 

Ideally,  it  is  suggested,  even  a  small 
piece  goods  department  would  have 
two  budgets— one  for  basics  and  one  for 
novelties.  It  would  have  a  never-out 
list  of  basics  and  a  properly  function¬ 
ing  automatic  reorder  system.  Never 
would  it  find  itself  compelled— or  per¬ 
mitted— to  starve  staple  assortments 
until  it’s  disposed  of  over-bought  nov- 


Because  the  situation  of  the  piece 
goods  department  baffles  and  exasper¬ 
ates  many  of  the  people  who  deal  with 
it.  their  opinions  about  it  tend  to 
•(Ound  like  a  bill  of  particulars  against 
that  conveniently  impersonal  abstrac¬ 
tion  called  “top  management.”  Right 
or  wrong,  they  believe  “managentent” 
treats  piece  goods  “like  a  stepchild.” 
And  they  are  unanimous  to  the  point 
of  being  stereotyped  on  five  aspects  of 
the  operation  which,  they  say,  cry  out 
for  improvement;  stock  control;  sales 
training:  the  appearance  and  fixtur- 
ing  of  the  department:  the  location  of 
related  inerthandise  sections;  and 
advertising. 


Buyers  Are  Overworked.  Unit  control 
and  reorder  systems  in  piece  goods 
are  admittedly  difficult  to  establish. 
Some  vendors  endeavor  to  help  by 
slipping  a  reorder  signal  into  the  bolt. 
Buyers  also  welcome  the  help  of  those 
who  will  come  into  the  store  to  check 
inventories  of  their  own  lines.  But 
stock  maintenance  and  the  timing  of 
reorders  can  never  be  automatic.  The 
textile  industry  is  seething  with  new 
developments,  most  of  them  dramatic¬ 
ally  and  glamorously  advertised  to  the 
customer  almost  as  soon  as  they  come 


Basic  Stocks  Are  Neglected.  A  piece 
goods  buyer  may  be  too  conservative 
to  suit  some  resources  and  too  much 
of  a  lone  wolf  to  please  his  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  yet  run  a  very  successful 
department  because  he  does  the  one 
thing  that  is  truly  necessary:  he  keeps 
his  basic  stocks  complete.  Yet,  if  re¬ 
ports  be  true,  management,  instead  of 
insisting  that  he  do  this  job,  often  puts 
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out  of  the  test  tube  or  off  the  exjieri- 
niental  loom.  The  piece  floods  buyer 
has  to  l)e  alert  to  get  his  share  of 
what’s  new  for  his  customers  (and  this 
is  not  the  comparative  cinch  it  is  for 
a  ready-to-wear  buyer)  and  (piick.  to 
determine  what  is  eligible  for  basic 
stock  status. 

With  so  much  of  his  budget  neces¬ 
sarily  itivested  iti  basics,  he  is  hauttted 
—and  never  more  so  thati  in  this  high¬ 
ly  competitive  year  in  the  textile  in- 
ilustry— by  the  knowledge  that  yester¬ 
day’s  staple  can  be  today’s  markdown. 
.So  the  conscientious  buyer  finds  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  do  all  he’s 
su|)posed  to  do:  maintain  basic  stocks 
iti  the  proper  balance  and  the  all-im¬ 
portant  color  assortments;  follow  up 
the  market  constatitly  on  new  fabrics 
ami  special  buys;  visit  the  ready-to- 
wear  markets;  arrange  for  a  constant 
succession  of  made-up  display  gar¬ 
ments;  take  full  advantage  of  all  the 
profitable  promotion  helps  the  pat- 
terti  and  fabric  companies  are  offer¬ 
ing,  and  train  salespeople  to  deal 
helpfully  with  information-hungry 
customers.  Nor  is  his  job  made  easier 
by  the  fact  that  he  typically  suffers 
from  a  compulsive  addiction  to  big 
promotional  days. 

Material  for  Training.  Management 
coidd  help  him  by  making  more  effort 
to  recruit  interested  career  men  and 
women  for  the  department.  .\  typical 
piece  goods  buyer  points  out  that  it 
takes  a  couple  of  years  to  train  a  good 
fabric  salesman,  let  alone  a  buyer, 
and  that  the  procession  of  transients 
through  the  department  is  dooming 
its  future  as  well  as  harming  its  pres¬ 
ent  performance.  At  the  very  least,  he 
wonders,  why  doesn’t  management  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  a  solid  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  textiles  for  anyone  who 
expects  to  make  a  career  in  retailing? 
If  he  has  to  choose,  he  would  much 
rather  have  his  department  treated  as 
a  training  ground  for  future  ready-to- 
wear  merchandisers  than  as  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner  for  people  who  can’t 
stand  the  pace  of  the  main  floor  or 
the  com[}etitive  selling  atmosphere 
of  the  bigger  ticket  departments. 
With  better  help  he  could  delegate 
more  of  his  fashion  show  and  display 
work  to  assistants  and  more  of  the 
responsibility  for  sales  records  and  re¬ 


order  warnings  to  the  selling  level. 

The  Pre-War  Atmosphere.  Because  it 
has  typically  been  pushed  out  of  the 
main  stream  of  traffic  and  located 
away  from  the  fashion  departments, 
the  piece  gootls  department  has  for 
years  been  given  only  nominal  atten¬ 
tion  in  simplified  selling  and  re-fixtur- 
ing  programs.  Some  of  the  fabric 
houses  have  developed  fixtures  that 
show  aiul  stock  the  fidl  color  range  of 
a  brand-name  fabric.  Many  l)uyers 
have  installed  carpenter-made  im¬ 
provements  of  the  traditional  deep 
shelves  and  scarred-leg  tables.  Others 
have  been  permittetl  to  replace  their 
tables  with  commercially  produced 
bolt  racks  and  fixtures  made  of  steel 
tubing  that  put  more  stock  on  display 

Completing  the 

For  the  customer,  nothing  is  more 
natural  and  convenient  than  to  buy 
the  necessary  sewing  notions  at  the 
same  time  she  buys  her  fabric.  For  the 
retailer,  this  is  such  a  logical  form  of 
related  sale  that  some  sjrecialty  shops 
now  go  beyond  reminding  the  custom¬ 
er  of  what  notions  are  needed;  they 
just  automatically  add  the  matching 
thread,  zipper  and  tapes  to  the  fabric 
and  pattern  package. 

In  the  large  department  store,  where 
the  notions  section  is  traditionally  and 
|>rofitably  located  to  catch  main  floor 
traffic,  the  problem  is  not  so  simple. 
But  within  the  past  few  years,  many 
such  stores  have  installed  outposts, 
carrying  sewing  notions,  in  their  piece 
goods  departments.  The  notions  manu¬ 
facturer  who  has  been  the  leading  in- 
ffuence  in  this  innovation  rejxirts  that 
among  about  IftO  large  department 
stores  the  small  space  involved  has  paid 
off  well  in  profitable  volume  and  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction.  In  zippers  alone, 
one  west  coast  department  store  quick- 
up  ran  up  a  sales  increase  of  (>5  per 
cent;  some  have  nearly  doubled  their 
zipper  sales.  The  additional  business 
is  that  of  the  customer  who  formerly 
went  home  with  just  the  fabric,  and 
didn’t  buy  the  necessary  notions  until 
she  was  ready  to  start  work  on  the  gar¬ 
ment.  Then  she  picked  up  what  she 
needed  in  a  neighborhood  store. 


and  utilize  space  more  prtxl actively. 

But  by  and  large  the  wiile-awake  ^ 
effort  to  please  and  stiimdate  the  cus. 
tomer,  to  s|>eed  up  the  selling  trans¬ 
action  and  to  increase  sales  per  square 
foot  production  has  stopped  short  of 
the  piece  goods  department.  With 
this  exception;  tlesigners  who  take  on 
branch  store  jobs  are  coming  upon 
this  phenomenon  of  a  ilepartnient 
that’s  had  nothing  constructive  done 
about  its  fixturing  in  a  generation, 
and  they  recognize  its  challenge.  .\sa 
result,  many  a  branch  store  depart¬ 
ment,  although  it  has  an  appreciablv 
lower  average  sale  than  its  parent  de¬ 
partment,  rejoices  in  fixture  refine¬ 
ments  and  lighting  efficiencies  that  the 
main  store  buyer  would  give  a  lot  to 
obtain. 

Piece  Goods  Sale 

Why  Outposts  Fail.  -A  sewing  notions 
outpost,  in  the  opinion  of  this  manu¬ 
facturer,  should  be  run  by  the  notions 
buyer  and  carefidly  stocked  with  the 
vital  items  that  will  have  a  quick  turn¬ 
over  in  the  fabrics  location.  He  reports 
that  when  an  experiment  with  such  an 
outpost  fails  (and  it  does  in  some  cases) 
the  reason  is  usually  that  the  fabrics 
buyer  tried  to  run  it  himself,  with  in¬ 
sufficient  know-how  and  attention.  Or 
the  notions  buyer— even  though  he 
selected  the  proper  categories  to  in¬ 
sure  a  profitable  return  with  one  full 
time  salesgirl  behind  the  counter- 
coidd  not  get  the  necessary  cooperation 
from  the  piece  goods  salespeople.  The 
odds  are  against  success  for  the  sewing 
notions  outpost,  he  concludes,  unless 
the  piece  goods  salespeople  are  trained 
to  remind  the  customer  about  the 
necessary  notions  every  time  they  make 
a  fabric  sale. 

Ideally,  a  sewing  notions  counter 
would  be  located  so  that  the  piece 
goods  salesperson  could  lead  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  it,  with  fabric  and  pattern  in 
hand,  to  finish  up  what  is  still  an  in¬ 
complete  transaction.  Failing  this,  it 
is  usually  happily  jxjssible  to  locate 
and  sign  the  counter  so  that  the  most 
absent-minded  customer  can’t  get  out 
of  the  piece  goods  department  without 
being  reminded  that  her  shopping  is 
not  yet  finished. 
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This  is  the 
wonderful 
new  fiber 
to  look 
for  when 
you  need 
good  looking, 
good  feeling 
fabrics  that 
behave  as 
beautifully 
as  they  look. 


Y'O  U  CAN  RELAX 


THIS  IS 


ARN  EL 


THE  NEW  CELANESE^  EASE-OF-CARE  TRIACETATE  FIBER 


CELANESE  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YOR 
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Only  Six  Months  old,  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  designed  by  Copeland,  Novak.  &  Israel 
for  John  Wanamaker,  Westchester,  has  fine 
lighting;  angled  shelves  for  behind-the-counter 
goods  so  that  the  customer  sees  the  fabrics  in¬ 
stead  of  the  bolt-ends;  and  a  new  kind  of  fixture, 
adaptable  to  vertical  or  horizontal  display.  At 
left,  a  variant  of  this  same  fixture,  as  the  de¬ 
signers  used  it  at  Snellenburg’s  Willow  Grove 
branch.  The  single  tables  are  set  back  to  back 
here  to  accommodate  the  bolts  horizontally. 


By  Lawrence  Israel, 

Copelatid,  Noi>ak  ix  Israel 


Design  and  Flxturlng 
for  Piece  Goods 


IN  the  post-war  development  of  store 
Dlannine.  the  niece  imofls  ilenart- 


■  planning,  the  piece  goods  ilepart- 
ment  has  been  a  lagging  pioblcffl 
child.  Concepts  of  packaging  and  pre¬ 
selection  and  self-selection  have  revo- 
lutionized  arrangements  and  details 
of  Bxturing  design  for  many  of  the 
other  departments.  But  basic  selling 
techniques  have  not  changed  in  piece 
goods,  and  designers  have  thus  been 
forced  to  take  a  conservative  approach 
to  the  evolution  of  this  department 
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Besides  thi^,  it  offers  the  special  de- 
i  sign  difficulties  that  are  always  inher- 
i  (.Qt  in  the  display  of  bulky  and  heavy 
items,  and  in  the  large  mass  of  space 
lequired  for  stock  of  such  great  vari¬ 
ety  and  depth. 

Originally,  most  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  had  the  advantage  of  a  first 
Hoor  location.  With  the  growth  of 
many  of  the  fashion  accessory  and 
impulse-selling  merchandise  groups, 
however,  many  stores  have  reconsid¬ 
ered  this  location. 

Some  have  tied  in  the  piece  goods 
location  with  that  of  the  fashion  de- 
[lartnients,  where  the  fashion  atmos¬ 
phere  is  extended.  Others  have  sought 
to  create  a  complete  sewing  center, 
integrating  many  other  related  depart¬ 
ments  into  the  plan,  including  pat¬ 
terns,  art  needlework,  yarns,  sewing 


No  Complaint  about  being  under-spaced  comes  from  John  Wanamaker,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  many  a  successful  promotion  has  been  launched  in  Fred  Bistany’s 
famous  aisle  of  fabric  fashions.  This  display  featured  elegant  evening  styles  by 
\'ogue  Patterns.  .Another  recent  success  was  in  children’s  fabrics  and  styles. 


Latest  Development  in  piece  goods  fixtures  will  make  its  appearance  in  two 
big  branch  stores  now  under  construction.  The  lower  portion,  for  reserve  stock, 
is  made  easily  accessible  by  a  tambour  door  that  rolls  up  to  expose  the  whole 
side  of  the  unit.  Copeland,  Novak  &  Israel  designed  the  fixture. 
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vertical  adjustabdity  to  establish  com¬ 
fortable  selling  levels  and  sight  lines 
for  either  bolts  or  double  folded  flats. 

The  type  shown  in  the  sketch  is  be¬ 
ing  used  at  several  new  branch  stores 
now  under  construction. 
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It  provides 
for  three  tiers  for  vertical  display,  or 
alternatively,  sufficient  table  top  for 
the  horizontal  placement  of  the  bolt 
goods.  The  other  type,  recently  used  at 
John  Wanamaker,  Cross-County  Shop¬ 
ping  Center,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  is  of  less 


Tambouk  ooor. 


aojuctablc  CHCtr 


Guod  Design  in  tiie  cutting  table  (center)  prevents  the  bolts  from  rolling  off 
at  the  ends.  The  Store  Design  Division  c)f  .\inos  Parrish  &  Company  created 
this  piece  gtM>ds  department  for  The  Fair  Ridgelea,  Fort  Worth.  Bolts  are  held 
firmly  on  tube  units  that  give  maximum  display  of  merchandise  in  limited  space. 


width,  and  provides  somewhat  more 
flexibility  of  plan.  Single  tables  here 
allow  for  two  tiers  for  vertical  display, 
and  two  tables  are  placed  back  to  back 
for  the  horizontal  bolts,  or  for  four 
tiers  of  vertical  display. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  stores 
have  abandoned  trying  to  handle  re¬ 


serve  stock  within  the  hxture.  The 
l)idk,  length  and  weight  of  piece  goods 
have  frequently  prevented  proper  use 
of  the  lower  storage  space.  In  the 
table  shown  in  the  sketch,  special  care 
has  gone  into  the  accessibility  of  this 
space,  and  literally  an  entire  side  of 
the  unit  is  exposed  by  means  of  a 


tandjour  or  fold-up  door. 

The  importance  of  adequate  display 
has  been  recognized  concurrently  with 
the  development  of  the  fashion  aspects 
of  this  business.  It  now  seems  man¬ 
datory  to  provide  numerous  central 
mannetpiin  stands  to  dramatize  the 
possibilities  of  the  finished  fashion 
product.  Where  possible,  these  have 
lieen  designed  on  a  modular  scale,  so 
that  their  positions  may  lie  inter¬ 
changed  with  those  of  the  tables. 
W^here  background  wall  surface  is 
available,  wonderfully  stimulating  use 
may  be  made  of  adjustable  grids,  rods, 
|)ins,  panels,  etc.,  for  the  tlraping  of 
dramatic  masses  of  display  fabrics. 

Good  lighting  is  fundamental  to 
good  exhibition  of  merchandise  in  the 
piece  goods  department.  Although 
fluorescent  light  is  satisfactory  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  general  level  of  illumination, 
the  importance  of  incandescent  accent 
light  cannot  be  overemphasized,  .^s 
w'ith  fashion  apparel  and  furniture 
departments,  customer  appraisal  and 
selection  are  based  on  confidence  that 
color  is  correct,  and  on  the  stimula¬ 
tion  provided  by  the  textural  and  tac¬ 
tile  (juality  of  the  fabrics.  I'his  cjuality 
is  enhanced  only  Iry  point  source,  that 
is,  incandescent  light.  In  addition,  the 
incandescent  lighting  should  highlight 
and  bring  into  focus  the  all  important 
displays. 


Adjustable  Racks  stretch  the  spate  of  this  department  at  the  .\.  B.  Sutherland 
Company,  Lawrence,  .Mass.  When  these  fixtures  replaced  tables,  nearly  50  per 
cent  more  merchandise  went  (»n  display  in  the  same  space.  I  he  expandable 
gate  units  in  the  back  are  for  long  rolled  gcxids,  the  tiered  racks  in  the  fore- 
gnmnd  for  cotton  bolts.  Fixtures  are  by  Dailies  Manufacturing  Company. 
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This  one  line  has  everything 

to  build  your  piece-goods  profits 


These  clavs  alert  piece-ji;oocls  buyers  specify  INTERLON, 
This  popular  line  gi\  es  you  everything— 


•  the  most  important  colors,  widths  and  weights 

•  proven  consumer  acceptance 

•  editorial  support  and  advertising  backing 

•  price  appeal  for  volume  selling 
e  plus  profit  appeal  for  you 


!  Vt'Mtt 


is  importantly  advertised  in  all  leading  fxittern 
hoofcv— Vogue— Simplicity— McCall’s— Butterick 
—Advance.  In  addition,  INTERLON  is  backed 
by  an  educational  program  in  Modern  Miss, 
used  by  the  nation’s  home-sewing  instructors 
who  teach  more  than  4.0(K),0(X)  teen-age  girls. 
Put  this  promotion  to  work  for  you.  Be  sure  you 
have  INTERLON  in  stock. 


For  further  details,  phone  WAIker  5-8080, 
or  write:  Lantuck  Dept., 
WELLINGTON  SEARS  COMPANY, 
65  Worth  St.,  N.  Y.  13 


*A  trademark  of 

WELLINGTON  SEARS  COMPANY 
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direction.  There  are  probably  fewet 
fringe  items  around  than  ever  befort 
in  the  textile  market.  This  means  few¬ 
er  big  killings,  perhaps,  but  fewer  dis¬ 
tress  sales  as  well. 

These  strong  resources,  intent  on  re¬ 
ducing  the  speculative  element  in  this 
market,  say  that  buyers  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if  their  dealings 
with  marginal  sources  lead  to  com¬ 
plaints  and  returns,  or  push  the  prices 
of  many  textile  items  down  to  unprofit¬ 
able  price  levels.  They  base  their  own 
selling  efforts  on  strong  brand  names 
that  they  intend  to  protect,  and  they 
say  that  today's  buyer  can  walk  into 
most  fabric  houses  at  the  beginning  oi 
a  season,  place  an  order  for  any  of  the 
“hot”  items,  get  what  he  wants  and 
stand  an  excellent  chance  of  offering 
it  at  a  firm  price  all  through  his  selling 
period. 


The  Piece  Goods  Buyer's 
Position  in  the  Market 


Suppose  a  piece  goods  buyer,  armed 
with  management  support  and  his 
own  courage,  sets  about  building  up 
his  department  on  the  sound  basis  of 
fashion  leadership,  quality  goods  and 
complete  stocks.  No  longer  does  he 
feel  driven  to  go  begging  for  sale  goods, 
his  judgment  warpyed  by  his  anxiety  to 
recover  the  lost  ground  of  a  few  bad 
weeks.  Will  he  find  supp>ort  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  market? 

For  a  long  time  he  has  not  been  very 
important  in  this  market;  one  of  his 
great  difficulties  has  been  that  few 
good  resources  were  set  up  to  cultivate 
and  service  over-the-counter  business. 
Many  discontinued  their  piece  goods 
departments  in  recent  years.  They 
much  preferred  selling  their  merchan¬ 
dise  Hatfold  in  1,000  yard  pieces,  10,000 
yards  at  a  clip,  to  handling  small  retail 
quantities  in  many  patterns  and  colors. 


Better  Facilities  Today.  But  there  have 
always  lieen  exceptions,  and  their  num¬ 
ber  is  growing  again.  Several  large  fab¬ 
ric  houses  have  either  set  up  separate 
piece  goods  divisions  or  expanded 
those  they  already  had.  In  today’s  com¬ 
petitive  textile  market,  they  are  find¬ 
ing  the  over-the-counter  business  well 
worth  cultivating.  One  large  mill  that 
specializes  in  plaids  recently  decided 
to  devote  considerable  effort  to  its  over- 
the-counter  setup,  and  within  a  short 
time  was  able  to  double  its  volume. 

'Ehese  piece  goods  specialists  under¬ 
stand  department  store  needs;  they 
stock  to  handle  reorders  properly  and 
promptly;  they  can  hold  their  prices 
firm,  and  if  closeouts  become  necessary 
they  will  usually  offer  the  items  first  to 
the  original  purchasers. 

They  are  talking  trade-up,  and  they 
are  geared  to  support  a  drive  in  this 


Always  Trailing  Ready-to-Wear?  The 

piece  goods  buyer’s  feeling  that  he  is 
just  a  second  class  citizen  in  the  fabric 
market  manifests  itself  in  another  com¬ 
plaint:  that  while  the  mills  are  busy 
building  customer  excitement  about 
new  fabrics,  they  don’t  channel  these 
into  the  over-the-counter  trade  until 
ready-to-wear  has  exhausted  the  appeal 
of  their  newness. 

claim  that  piece 


But  mill 
goods  buyers  are  not  responsive  to 
their  new  offerings;  that  they  stand  pat 
on  staple  constructions  and  refuse  to 
move  until  Jordan  Marsh,  J,  L.  Hud¬ 
son  or  Macy’s  point  the  way.  They 
say  that  the  average  piece  goods  buyer 
doesn’t  trust  his  own  fashion  judgment 
—and,  some  of  them  add,  with  good 
reason.  T  he  most  articulate  of  these 


men 


The  Whole  Story  was  told  dramatically  in  this  window  designed  by  Foy  W. 
Mackey,  display  manager  of  the  Hemphill-Wells  Co.,  San  Angelo,  Texas.  He 
used  wood  framing  and  upson  board  to  create  an  up-ended  cutting  table, 
stretched  fabric  across  it  diagonally  and  laid  out  pattern  pieces  and  sewing 
notions  in  an  eye-catching  composition. 


VISUAL  SELF-SERVICE  stimulates  impulse  buying.  Cus¬ 
tomers  that  come  in  for  notions  go  out  with  material  for 


a  new  dress  or  curtains  for  the  kitchen.  'Tubecraft 


Fixtures  will  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS  by  increasing  your 


volume  and  decreasing  your  overhead. 

INDIVIDUAL  DISPLAY  speeds  up  sales.  With 
Daines  "Tubecraft"  Fixtures,  your  customers  will 
make  their  selections  before  your  clerk  reaches 
them.  Many  have  found  that  they  DO  FAR  MORE 
VOLUME  WITH  MUCH  LESS  HELP. 


jo44t  y044\  Saied. 

Write  today  for  our  new  catalog  or  call  at 
our  New  York  showroom  for  a  demonstration. 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 
LOGAN,  UTAH  •  •  PHONE  7366 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOM;  350  WEST  31  $t  ST. 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK  ....  PHONE  LOngacre  4-8440 
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Why  Are  Retailers 
All  Stirred  Up 
About  Standards? 


Every  day  we  hear  more  and  more  about  the  imperative  need  for  standards  by 
which  the  quality  and  performance  of  fabrics  can  be  measured — ability  to  with¬ 
stand  sunlight,  laundering,  drycleaning,  perspiration,  crocking,  flame,  resistance 
to  spots  and  stains,  wear,  repellency  to  rain,  and  so  on.  Why  do  we  find  so 
many  retailers  in  favor  of  setting,  and  enforcing  standards?  The  answer  is  easy. 
It  is  simply  that  it  is  they  who  bear  the  brunt  of  consumer  criticism  and  take  the 
rap  when  fabrics  and  garments  fail  in  service. 

It  is  these  same  retailers,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  who  have  been  friends  of 
** Cravenette”  finishes  for  so  many  years;  they  represent  a  standard  of  performance 
that  purchasers  of  apparel  have  recognized  for  nearly  seventy  years.  You  invite 
this  trust  when  your  garments  carry  the  ^'^Cravenette"  tag  or  label. 

Yes,  we  are  in  favor  of  standards — the  highest  standards,  not  simply  minimums — 
and  if  these  are  ycur  sentiments,  too,  your  preferences  will  be  met  to  the  full  when 
you  specify  Cravenette"  finishes  for  the  fabrics  going  in  your  garments.  Their  service 
in  imparting  superlative  hand,  resistance  to  abrasion  and  non-oily  spots  and  stains, 
and  repellence  to  rain  has  been  the  standard  for  a  long,  long  time. 


Make  sure  you  have  this  Tag  and  Label 
in  your  garments 


- ASK  US  FOR  THE  NAMES  OF  SUPPLIERS - 

"Cravenette"  is  a  trade  mark  of  the  Cravenette  Company,  U.S.A.,  8th  &  Madison  Sts.,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 
The  licensed  agents  of  the  Cravenette  Company,  U.  S.  A.  apply  these  preparations  to  fabrics  and  garments 


Fibers,  Fabrics,  Finishes  {Continued  from  page  17) 


ihe  lomis  in  which  Orion  may  reach 
your  counters  before  long  are  men’s 
suits,  women’s  coats,  dresses,  under¬ 
wear  and  nightwear,  children’s  wear 
and  blankets. 

Tricot  Knits.  Nylon  holds  its  tlomi- 
nance  in  tricot  knitted  fabrics  for  slips 
and  women’s  robes  and  gowns.  Sharp 
competition  among  tricot  knitters  and 
a  general  c  ondition  of  overproduction 
has  made  nylon  tricot  prices  edge 
downward  until,  pricewise,  nylon  in 
this  field  is  only  slightly  higher  than 
its  nearest  competitor,  acetate.  For 
the  retailer,  this  condition  means  that 
he  can  use  the  strong  appeal  of  nylon 
in  price  promotions  of  women’s  inti¬ 
mate  wear.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lowered  price  of  nylon  tricot  fabrics 
at  the  mill  level  has  resulted  in  some 
tendency  to  downgrade  quality.  Re¬ 
tailers  must  thus  watch  their  buying 
of  nylon  tricot  carefidly  to  make  sure 
that  the  quality  of  the  garments  they 
offer  their  customers  is  up  to  the 
store’s  standards  of  serviceability. 

Emboldened  perhaps  by  the  aware¬ 
ness  that  nylon  is  no  longer  an  all- 
powerful  sales  appeal  in  intimate 
wear,  one  maker  of  rayon  tricot, 
Beaunit  Mills,  in  the  past  year  has  car¬ 
ried  out  a  large-scale  successful  jrromo- 
tion  of  an  improved  rayon  tricot  fab¬ 
ric.  Called  Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk,  the 
fabric  is  priced  below  nylon,  and  thus 
was  able  to  undercut  even  the  lowest 
priced  nylon  garments.  With  shrink¬ 
age  guaranteed  to  remain  within  three 
per  cent,  and  with  a  careful  quality 
control  program  to  insure  serviceable 
garments,  Beaunit  carried  out  a  pro¬ 
motional  program  in  which  1,800 
stores  participated.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  this  program  was  the  close 
cooperation  Beaunit  gave  participat¬ 
ing  stores.  In  addition,  the  promo¬ 
tional  material  was  carefully  written 
4  and  shrewdly  keyed  to  the  realities  of 
store  operation.  Beaunit  is  continu¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  extending  it  from 
underwear  and  sleepwear  to  quilted 
women’s  and  children’s  garments. 

Synthetic  Fur-Like  Fabrics.  During  the 
past  year,  fur-like  fabrics,  both  knitted 


and  woven  of  Orlon-Dynel,  have  made 
lively  news  in  coat  departments.  The 
trend  toward  these  coats  reached  boom 
proportions  last  winter  with  some 
tendency  appearing  to  use  them  in 
price  promotions.  But  prcxlucers  of 
the  fabrics  insist  that  the  market  for 
these  coats  is  still  largely  undevelojjcd. 
They  expect  sales  to  increase  by  next 
winter.  To  stimulate  interest  in  them 
still  further,  one  knitter  of  these  pile 
cloths,  Princeton,  in  December  came 
out  with  a  new  type  that  simulates  the 
appearance  of  mink,  rrade-named 
“Mutation,”  this  fabric  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  five  coat  manufacturers  for 
the  1956  coat  season.  Princeton  ex- 
jjects  that  only  about  25,000  full 
length  coats  of  “Mutation”  will  be 
available  in  1956  to  sell  for  about  $140 
retail. 

Most  sp>ecialists  in  these  fabrics 
agree  that  they  have  established  them¬ 
selves  as  a  coating  material  and  will 
be  good  sellers  in  future  coat  seasons. 
But  they  also  hint  that  the  initial  ex¬ 
citement  is  over  and  that  consumers 
may  henceforth  be  more  critical  of 
these  garments.  Your  customers  are 
likely  to  expect  greater  service  from 
them  with  regard  to  freedom  from 
excessively  rapid  soiling  and  ask  also 
that  these  coats  clean  well  at  reason¬ 
able  cost. 

Improvements  now  under  way  in 


Princeton’s  Ollegro,  an  Orlon-Dynel 
blend,  appears  in  darker  shades 
which  minimize  the  soiling  problem. 


the  dyeing  of  fur-like  fabrics  will 
make  deep  brown  and  possibly  black 
shades  feasible,  heightening  their  style 
versatility  and  minimizing  the  soiling 
problem.  For  the  future,  retailers  can 
expect  synthetic  fur-like  fabrics  to  be 
used  to  an  increasing  degree  as  trim 
and  lining  for  women’s  suits  and  coats, 
and  in  mens’  storm  coats  and  winter 
leisure  wear.  In  short,  fur-like  syn¬ 
thetic  fabrics  may  find  their  more  last¬ 
ing  markets  in  a  diversity  of  uses  to 
supplement  and,  in  time,  perhaps 
surpass  their  present  popularity  in 
women’s  coats. 

Home  Furnishing  Fabrics.  In  cur¬ 
tains,  draperies  and  other  decorative 
fabrics,  the  trend  is  running  strongly 
toward  greater  serviceability  com¬ 
bined  with  greater  ease-of-care.  These 
good  sales  points  are  made  possible  by 
the  properties  of  the  newer  synthetic 
yarns  and  by  new  finishes.  In  marquis¬ 
ettes,  Dacron  and  fiber  glass  fabrics 
are  leaders  in  consumer  appeal,  large¬ 
ly  because  of  their  resistance  to  degra¬ 
dation  from  light  and  atmospheric 
fumes  as  well  as  their  easy  launder- 
ability  and  fast  drying  without  the 
need  for  stretching  or  ironing.  Both 
types  are  becoming  increasingly  avail¬ 
able  in  more  sheer  fabrics  as  finer 
denier  yarns  are  turned  out  by  fiber 
producers. 

In  draperies,  retailers  can  expect 
more  consumer  demand  for  bright, 
highly  lightfast  and  washfast  colors 
made  possible  by  increased  use  of  solu¬ 
tion-dyed  yarns.  These  yarns,  because 
the  color  is  added  when  rayon  and 
acetate  are  in  the  liquid  state,  thus 
have  “built-in”  color,  resulting  in  fab¬ 
rics  of  exceptional  brilliance  and  fast¬ 
ness  of  shade. 

New  fabrics  are  also  becoming  avail¬ 
able  in  woven  upholstery  where  the 
trend  is  toward  textured,  “three-di¬ 
mensional”  cloths.  A  new  method  of 
achieving  such  fabrics  was  developed 
recently  by  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  Called 
Trilok,  the  process  achieves  its  effect 
through  use  of  polyethylene  yarns 
combined  with  nylon  or  other  conven¬ 
tional  yarns.  In  addition  to  their  “eye 
appeal,”  these  fabrics  are  said  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  cushioning  effect  and  greater 
circulation  of  air  when  sat  on,  thus 
increasing  the  sitter’s  comfort. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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News  in  Finishes 


IN  the  past  year  a  host  ot  new  fabric 
finishes  have  come  into  commercial 
use,  often  supported  by  heavy  adver¬ 
tising  that  opens  promising  paths  for 
profitable  retailer  promotions.  Over¬ 
all,  the  new  finishes  are  of  two  tyj>es; 
those  which  add  wash-and-wear  ipiali- 
ties  to  cottons  and  those  which  retard 
or  minimi/e  soiling  for  cotton,  wool 
and  synthetic  fabrics. 

So  called  wash-and-wear  character- 
istits  are  imparted  to  c<»ttons  by  resin 
finishes.  A  large  number  of  these  are 
available  to  the  fabric  manufacturer 
and  converter.  When  first  intrtKliued, 
tliere  was  a  tendency  to  claim  too 
imith  for  these  chemicals.  Now  most 
prtKlucers  of  these  finishes  are  satisfietl 
to  assert  that  fabrics  treatetl  with  them 
need  “little  or  no  ironing."  |ust  how 
much  ironing  this  expression  means 
depends  upon  the  type  of  garment  and 
the  tastes  of  the  wearer. 

For  underwear,  men’s  leisure  shirts 
and  (hildren’s  summer  garments, 
“little  or  no  ironing"  may  mean  that 
mother,  who  has  to  make  the  decision, 
may  elect  to  dispense  with  ironing. 
For  mother’s  own  dresses  and  for  other 
garments  worn  by  children  and  grown¬ 
ups  when  they  are  “dressed  up’’  some 
ironing  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
necessary  by  the  most  enthusiastic  pro¬ 
moters  of  “wash-and-wear”  cottons.  In 

Slia{>e-retaining  slacks  made  of  rayon 
blended  with  Dynel,  in  a  sheen 
gabardine  weave.  Manufactured  by 
Moyer  Dynaslax. 


their  own  advertising,  retailers  would 
do  well  to  remember  these  limitations 
on  “wash-and-wear”  claims. 

Spot-resistant  finishes  are  mostly 
silicone  formulations  which  impart 
resistance  to  non-oily  spots  and  stains 
—this  means,  according  to  I'he  Crav- 
enette  Co.,  maker  of  one  of  these  fin¬ 
ishes,  that  such  stains  as  grape  juice, 
tea,  soft  drinks,  tomato  juice  and 
other  water-base  stains  can  be  easily 
wiped  off.  Silicone  finishes  are  also 
said  to  improve  wrinkle  and  abrasion 
resistance  and  impart  water  repellen 
cy.  Special  spot  resistant  finishes  have 
been  developed  for  upholstery  cloths 
where,  in  view  of  the  high  risk  of 
staining  most  furniture  undergoes  in 
use,  they  are  bound  to  have  great  con¬ 
sumer  appeal.  It  is  likely  that  in  the 
next  year  or  so,  all  better  cjuality  up¬ 
holstery  fabrics  will  be  treated  with 
spot  and  soil  resistant  finishes. 

For  woolens  and  blends  containing 
wool,  moth  resistant  finishes  such  as 
(ieigy’s  Mitin  are  steadily  gaining 
ground.  Durable  through  dry  clean¬ 
ing,  .Mitin  protects  wool  garments 
from  moths  and  thus  is  a  selling  point 
likely  to  appeal  to  customers. 

For  rugs,  carpets,  draperies  and  up¬ 
holstery  cloths,  soil  retardant  finishes 
are  gaining  acceptance  and  may  soon 
be  standard  for  all  better  fabrics  in 
this  use.  Already  a  number  of  leading 
mills  are  applying  these  finishes  to 
rayon  carpets.  Other  forms  of  soil  re¬ 
tardants  are  being  increasingly  used 
by  commercial  cleaners.  For  example, 
Mohawk  has  its  “Chex-Soil”;  Kara- 
gheusian  its  “Resistsoil”;  and  Masland 
its  “Soil-Less.”  A  similar  finish  for 
home  and  commerical  use  is  sold  un¬ 
der  the  brand  name,  “Dellay.”  It  is 
expected  that  these  finishes,  now 
found  only  on  floor  coverings  and  up¬ 
holstery  fabrics,  will  soon  spread  to 
upholstery,  vinyl  film  and  wall  paper. 

For  the  retailer  the  significance  of 
these  spot  resistant  and  soil  retardant 
finishes  is  that  they  increase  plus  fea¬ 
tures  of  merchandise  he  offers  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  thus  provide  good  sales 
points  and  in  general  strengthen  the 
outlook  for  soft  goods  sales  in  the 
months  ahead. 


Silicone-treated  jacket  wipes  dean 
with  a  damp  cloth.  The  silicones, 
manufactured  by  the  Dow  (x>mii^ 
Corporation,  surround  each  fiber  in 
the  garment  with  a  film  that  repels 
water  and  water-borne  stains.  Lands¬ 
man  R;  Katz  manufactured  this  sheen 
gabardine  jacket. 

Sales  Supports 

ALON(i  with  all  these  new  things 
in  fibers,  fabrics  and  finishes  avail¬ 
able  to  strengthen  retail  soft  goods 
sales  efforts,  the  major  divisions  of  the 
textile  industry  are  currently  in  the 
midst  of  promotional  drives  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  scale.  Overall,  the  aim  of 
these  promotional  efforts  is  to  bring 
consumers  into  stores  to  Imy  apparel, 
home  furnishings  and  yard  gtxKls. 

Hence,  retailers,  in  assaying  the  soft 
goods  potential  for  coming  months, 
can  be  encouraged  by  the  knowledge 
that  their  suppliers  of  textile  products, 
from  yarn  producers  down  to  garment 
cutters,  are  spending  more  than  ever 
before  in  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  textile  advertising  in 
consumer  media,  which  once  lagged 
far  behind  food  and  hard  goods  ex 
penditures,  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  important  fields  of  big  budget  ad 
vertising.  Burlington  Mills,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  currently  underway  an  insti¬ 
tutional  campaign  using  fidl  page  ads 
in  Life  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
devoted  to  the  overall  theme  that  “it’s 
fun  to  be  well-dressed.”  .-\nother  big 
fabric  manufacturer,  J.  P.  Stevens,  is 
sponsoring  the  highly  rated  TV^  net¬ 
work  show,  “Omnibus.” 

.\long  with  advertising  support,  in¬ 
dividual  companies  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  are  increasing  their  direct  work 
with  retailers  through  sales  training 
programs,  promotional  kits,  special 
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STORES 


Here’s  a  gold  mine  for  Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk 
lingerie  buyers.  Information,  suggestions 
and  ideas— specially  prepared  with  the  help  of 
a  Nationwide  Survey  of  Lingerie  Buyers! 

A  fabulous  collection  of  traffic  stoppers . . . 
displays,  counter  cards,  leaflets,  news  releases 
...designed  to  boost  every  sales  person’s  sales! 
This  wonderful  Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk  sales 
promotion  kit  is  jam-packed  with  selling  tools, 
ideas  and  aids . . .  for  sales  excitement  and 
soaring  profits. 

Yours  for  the  asking!  Write  today! 


ra|M  bktt  li 


GuorofttMd  by 
L  Godd  HouMkMp4nf  J 
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195  Modern- 

Minded 

Merchants 

now  use  NRDGA's  Men's  Cloth¬ 
ing  Manual  in  their  depart¬ 
mental  operations. 

Acclaimed  as  the  'Bible'  of  the 
industry,  the  Men's  Clothing 
Manual  gives  you  the  facts  on 
all  stages  of  the  industry  from 
manufacture  to  final  sale  to 
your  customer. 

All  you  need  to  know  about 
running  a  profitable  depart¬ 
ment. 

NRDGA’S  MEN’S 
CLOTHING 
MANUAL 

Now  in  its  third  printing  — 

Member  price:  $3.75 
Non-member:  $6.00 


Merchandising  Division 
Notional  Retail  Dry  Goodn  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York:  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  copies  of 

MEN'S  CLOTHING  MANUAL 

Check  attached  ....  Mill  me 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address  .  . 

City,  State  . 

Add  3%  $aU«  tax  if  dolivarod  in  N.  Y.  C. 


displays,  in-store  fashion  shows.  Re¬ 
tail  executives,  anxious  to  participate 
in  these  programs,  need  only  make 
themselves  available  to  representatives 
from  yarn  producers,  mills  and  bigger 
garment  manufacturers  when  they  ap- 
|jear  to  tell  their  stories. 

Performance  Standards  Advance. 

Support  for  retailers  in  selling  textile 
products  is  also  growing  throughout 
the  textile  industry  in  another  crucial 
area— performance  standards.  It’s  a 
sad  fact  that  fabrics  in  apparel  and 
home  furnishings  do  not  always  give 
satisfaction.  This  is  particularly  so 
in  women’s  wear  where  styling  and 
fashion  rightness  are  often  considered 
quite  erroneously  all  that  matters.  But 
in  the  long  run  the  public  refuses  to 
be  fooled.  Realization  that  fabrics 
should  perform  as  expected  has  led 
NRDGA  for  a  long  time  now  to  advo¬ 
cate  objective,  impartial  and  practical 
fabric  standards.  NRDCiA  helped 
write  and  presently  supports  Standard 
L22  of  the  American  Standards  .\sso- 
ciation  covering  rayon  and  acetate 
fabrics. 

For' a  few  years,  nothing  much  was 
done  about  Standard  L22  by  fabric 
manufacturers  and  converters.  But  it 
is  pleasant  to  report  that  this  attitude 
seems  to  be  yielding  currently  to  a 
willingness  to  accept  Standard  L22 
and  the  forthcoming  Standard  L25, 
which  will  cover  all  fabrics  and  is  now 
being  prepared  with  the  active  assist¬ 
ance  of  NRDGA. 

The  yarn  producers  like  the  idea  of 
L22  and  standards  generally.  Theirs 
is  the  constant  complaint  that  they 
make  good  rayon  and  acetate  yarns; 
that  they  demonstrate  the  serviceabil¬ 
ity  of  their  yarns  in  fine  sample  fab¬ 
rics,  but  that  mills  and  converters 
downgrade  these  fine  constructions  in 
their  commercial  runs  of  cloth.  For 
their  part,  weavers  and  converters  are 
inclined  to  say  that  standards  cannot 
be  f)oliced,  and  are  therefore  imprac¬ 
tical.  Also  they  add  that  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  take  L22  seriously  when  they 
learn  that  retailers,  who  sponsored 
L22,  are  refusing  goods  that  do  not 
conform  to  it.  So  far,  they  point  out, 
they  have  not  yet  learned  of  any  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  doing  so. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  foot-dragging 
and  negativism  generally,  the  ferment 


Du  Pout’s  “Dacron”  polyester  fiber 
is  blended  with  silk  in  handsome, 
wrinkle-resistant,  lightweight  sum¬ 
mer  suits.  This  one  is  manufactured 
by  H.  Freeman  .Son.  Inc. 

about  .Vmcrican  Standard  L22  and 
standards  in  principle  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  textile  industry.  What 
does  it  mean  to  retailers?  Nothing 
definite  yet.  But  in  the  long  run  it 
signifies  that  large  sections  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  are  growing  worried 
about  standards,  and  are  losing  their 
assurance  that  style  counts  for  every¬ 
thing  and  quality  for  little.  The  move 
toward  standards  means  that  in  time 
better  textile  products  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  retailers  who  in  turn  will  be 
able  to  make  their  customers  happier. 
CAirrently  the  feeling  is  that  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  of  sound  standards 
by  fabric  manufacturers  is  bound  to 
come.  For  retailers  this  will  mean  few¬ 
er  returns,  fewer  customer  complaints 
and  less  erosion  of  profit  margin  for 
these  reasons. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  textile  industry 
hesitantly  moves  toward  use  of  stand¬ 
ards,  retailers  can  do  much  to  speed 
the  process.  It  is  in  the  p>ower  of 
stores  to  silence  the  critics  who  say 
they  pay  lip  service  only  to  standards. 
It  is  in  the  f>ower  of  stores  to  strike 
a  mighty  blow  for  universal  use  of 
standards  in  textiles  simply  by  specify¬ 
ing  on  their  orders  that  goods  must 
conform  to  the  relevant  sections  of 
American  Standard  L22.  Retailers 
who  avoid  so  specifying  are  actually 
not  in  a  sound  position  to  complain 
about  lack  of  standards. 
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Let  it  rain— you’ve  cornered  the  plastic  rain¬ 
wear  market  when  you  stock  the  complete 
line  of  U.S.  Raynsters,  the  finest  quality  of 
all  plastic  rainwear.  They’re  priced  com¬ 
petitively— with  smart  styles  in  every  price 
range.  Eye-appealing  colors  and  designs. 
All  sizes.  And  all  have  full  retail  mark-up! 


New  Retail  Price  Examples: 
Men'*  Zephyr  Regular  3.95  Ulus.  A 

Slicker  5.95  Ulus.  B 

Suburban  6.50  Ulus.  C 

Boys'  Rover  3.95  lllus.  D 

lodiet'  Zephyrette  3.95  lllus.  E 

Cameo  4.95  lllus.  F 

Slicker  5.95  lllus.  6. 

Girls'  Slicker  4.25  lllus.  H 


Great  Counter  Salesmen 

This  handy  dispenser  unit 
and  plaque  are  yours  with 
a  minimum  order. 


United  Slates  Rubber 
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SAKOWITZ  BROS.,  ultramcKiern  by  not  stuffing  sales  slips  for  stuffing  ure  for  Sakowitz  Bros.  It  serves  to 

specialty  store  of  Houston,  Texas,  advertising  material.  This  is  a  “free  break  the  monotony  of  handling  one 

has  installed  a  completely  mechanized  ride”  for  direct  mail  advertising.  The  job  exclusively,  and  also  helps  develop 

accounting  department  as  a  way  of  customer  receives  a  clean-cut  and  un-  a  versatile  office  force.  Duties  consist 

extending  the  store’s  customer  service  cluttered  statement,  which  reflects  of  authorizing  all  charges,  filing  all 

and  at  the  same  time  improving  in-  gotnl  taste  and  businesslike  attention  media,  making  all  changes  of  address, 

ternal  control  methods.  to  the  customer’s  interests.  The  cus-  and  keeping  tab  on  various  accounts 

Sakowitz  Bros,  uses  a  descriptive  tomer  'is  not  confused  by  poor  pen-  that  are  flagged  for  attention.  Doubt- 

cycle  billing  plan  to  handle  its  80,000  manship  or  by  calculations  or  nota-  ful  charges  are  referred  to  a  section 

charge  customers.  The  system  is  geared  tions  that  might  be  on  the  various  supervisor;  charges  for  which  accounts 

to  five  typewriter-bookkeeping  ma-  slips.  This  has  reduced  customer  com-  cannot  be  located  are  passed  to  a 

chines,  and  dowtails  smoothly  with  plaints  considerably.  “look-up  clerk,”  who  searches  the  files; 

the  store’s  charge  phone  system.  It  The  Sakowitz  system  is  a  model  of  if  the  charges  still  cannot  be  identi- 

also  complements  a  mechanized  sales  accounting  jnecision.  In  a  condensed  fied,  then  they  are  entered  in  the 

audit  system  built  around  four  Na-  form,  here  is  how  it  works:  “Passed  In  Error”  account, 

tional  analysis  machines. 

.\ccording  to  Bernard  Sakowitz.  Control.  Charge  slips  are  forwarded  Billing.  Cycles  are  always  posted  as  of 

general  manager  of  the  store,  the  de-  to  the  sorting  section  of  the  .Accounts  a  given  date.  The  statements  are  pre¬ 
scriptive  cycle  billing  system  was  in-  Receivable  Department  after  they  addressed  by  the  Addressing  Depart- 

stalled  primarily  as  a  customer  service.  have  been  audited.  The  slips  are  ment  and  sent  to  Cycle  Billing  on 

The  new  system  replaces  a  system  of  rough-sorted  by  the  first  letter  of  the  schedule.  A  pre-checker  (who  also 

conventional  billing  which  had  be-  last  names,  and  then  fine-sorted  into  serves  as  relief  clerk  on  phones)  re- 

come  cumbersome  because  of  an  exces-  strict  alphabetical  sequence.  They  are  views  the  media  and  places  it  in 

sive  amount  of  paperwork.  grouped  into  15  customer  control  chronological  order  according  to  type 

Boiled  down,  descriptive  cycle  bill-  cycles  and  one  employee  control,  and  of  transaction  —  charges,  merchandise 

ing  consists  of  typing  on  the  custom-  forwarded  to  the  proof  clerk.  credits,  and  payments.  The  addressed 

er’s  statement  a  one-wonl  or  one-line  The  slips  are  listed  on  an  adding  statements  are  inserted  and  the  tray 

description  of  each  purchase.  The  machine  by  cycle  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  accounts  is  forwarded  to  a  posting 

bills  are  mailed  immediately  after  the  of  daily  audit  figures.  .A  batch  slip  for  machine. 

media  in  each  tray  are  posted.  It  is  each  of  the  Ifi  groups  is  prepared,  and  The  machine  operators  work  on 

not  necessary  to  prove  the  work  before  the  individual  totals  of  each  group  are  only  one  section  of  a  tray  at  a  time  so 

mailing,  because  posting  media  are  re-  entered  on  a  Cycle  Sort  Sumnrary.  that  a  minimum  number  of  accounts 

tainetl  in  the  department:  thus,  an  The  media,  with  batch  control  slips,  will  be  away  from  the  credit  authoriz- 

almost  immediate  mailing  of  state-  then  go  to  the  clerks  who  serve  as  com-  ing  sectioir.  The  billing  clerk  simply 

ments  is  possible.  In  addition,  state-  bination  authorizers  and  file  clerks.  inserts  the  Sakowitz  statement  in  the 

ments  are  folded  automatically  since  Having  the  clerks  divide  their  time  machine,  lining  up  the  stores’  history 

no  media  is  to  be  inserted.  between  credit  authorizing  and  filing  record  card  on  the  right.  She  “picks 

Sakowitz  Bros,  uses  the  time  saved  has  proved  to  be  a  good  office  proced-  up”  the  previous  balance  owed  by  the 
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Descriptive  Cycle  Billing  at  Sakowitz  Bros. 
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(11*1011  ler,  types  a  description  of  the 
charge  or  credit  on  the  statement,  sets 
up  the  correct  amount  on  the  key- 
|)oard,  and  operates  the  machine. 
After  all  of  the  tickets  have  been  post¬ 
ed,  the  new  balance  is  printed  by  the 
machine,  which  also  prints  the  bal¬ 
ance,  total  payments,  total  charges, 
total  credits,  and  any  amount  past 
due,  on  the  history  record  card.  Fin¬ 
ished  forms  are  shown  in  Figure  1, 

As  the  ofjerator  goes  through  each 
tray,  she  drops  a  flasher  card  in  front 
of  all  accounts  that  the  machine  shows 
to  be  over  30  days  past-due.  These 
cards  are  signals  to  the  credit  and  col¬ 
lection  |)ersonnel,  who  then  take  the 
prescribed  action. 

Proving.  -At  the  end  of  a  jwsting  run, 
each  operator  forwards  the  completed 
statements  to  the  mail  desk.  The 
totals  are  cleared  from  the  machine, 
and  a  memo  is  made  of  the  counter 
readings  showing  the  numl>er  of  each 
type  of  transaction  posted.  After  the 
media  are  post-listed  to  prove  correct¬ 
ness  in  billing,  the  post-list  tape,  the 
machine’s  proof  sheet,  all  posted  me¬ 
dia,  and  the  tray  control  card  are  sent 
to  the  balance  clerk. 

The  balance  clerk  verifies  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures: 

a.  The  machine’s  old-balance  pick¬ 
up  total  must  agree  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  month’s  ending  balance. 

b.  The  charges,  credits,  and  pay¬ 
ments  are  proved  for  correctness 
by  post  list. 

c.  The  new  balance  is  proved  by 
adding  the  charges  to  the  old 
balance  and  subtracting  the  cred¬ 
its  and  payments:  result  should 
check  with  the  new  balance. 

The  tray  control  card  is  brought  up 
to  date  by  entering  the  totals  of 
current  movements  of  individual  ac¬ 
counts.  (See  Figure  2.)  The  totals  from 
the  various  tray  control  cards  are  en¬ 
tered  on  the  pertinent  cycle  control 
card. 

The  posted  media  are  then  bouml 
into  a  small  package  and  identified 
with  a  label  giving  beginning  and 
ending  name  in  the  bundle,  date,  cycle 
and  tray  number.  This  makes  it  easy 
to  locate  tickets  for  reference. 

Finished  statements  are  folded  by 
electric  folding  machines,  and  then 
stuffed  into  a  regidar  window  envel- 


Figure  1— .After  all  tickets  have  been  posted  to  the  customer’s  statement  (left),  the  new 
balance  is  printed  by  the  machine  which  also  prints  the  l)alance,  total  payments,  charges 
and  credits  and  any  amount  past  due  on  the  history  record  card  (right). 


Figure  2— Tray  control  cards  are  kept  up  to  date  by  entering  the  totals  of  current  move¬ 
ments  of  individual  accounts.  Totals  from  the  various  tray  control  cards  are  entered  on 
the  pertinent  cycle  control  envelopes  (left). 


ope.  A  return  envelope  is  enclosed,  the  new  system,  however,  is  that  it  is 
togethers  with  the  chosen  advertising  designed  to  stand  the  gaff  of  day-to-day 

enclosures  for  that  period  .  use.  The  system  was  actually  put  to¬ 

gether  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Taylor  VVil- 
Results.  Sakowitz  Bros,  produced  a  liams,  accounts  receivable  supervisor, 

dramatic  result  when  they  streamlined  working  with  C.  D.  Sanders,  Auditor 

their  conventional  billing  set-up.  of  .Sakowitz,  and  representatives  of  the 

Eleven  bookkeeping  machines  were  in  National  Cash  Register  Company.  All 

use  in  the  old  system,  and  it  was  nec-  transactions  were  analyzed  in  detail 

essary  to  have  a  regular  evening  shift  and  a  complete  procedures  manual 

from  5:30  to  9:30  to  keep  up  with  the  was  written  before  the  change-over, 

flow  of  work.  The  billing  and  post-  Not  the  least  of  the  system’s  advant- 
listing  for  correctness  of  billing  is  now  ages  has  been  the  ease  with  which  em- 

done  on  five  National  “Class  3rs,’’  ployees  have  lieen  trained.  The  sys- 

and  overtime  is  not  necessary.  Thus,  tern  has  that  practical  simplicity  that 

the  time  of  more  than  six  individuals  gains  immediate  acceptance,  yet  at  the 

is  saved.  same  time  systematizes  a  complex  store 

The  most  important  advantage  of  problem. 
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Check  these  advantages 
of  the  Sensimatic 
Cycle  Billing  Machine: 


9  Exclusive  interchangeable  sens¬ 
ing  panels.  Each  panel  gives  a 
choice  of  four  accounting  oper¬ 
ations  selected  instantly  by  a 
turn  of  the  job-selector  knob. 


Completes  credit  history  ledger 
automatically  in  just  four  seconds. 


Users  can  cycle-bill  budget 
accounts,  revolving  credit,  and 
tri-pay  (or  90-day)  accounts,  all 
on  the  same  machine  used  for 
regular  30-day  accounts. 


•  Only  the  Burroughs  Sensimati! 
prints  a  count  of  the  numb- 
of  tickets — charges,  returns 
and  credit — on  the  statement! 

•  Exclusive  error  correction  fe 
ture  provides  positive  cancella 
tion  of  incorrect  accumulations 
Operator  simply  turns  the  job 
selector  knob  and  relists  figun 
affected. 

■»  Only  the  Sensimatic  niechani 
cally  enforces  recognition  '■ 
past-due  accounts. 
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If  your  accounting  departmel 


Now,  Burroughs  Cycle  Billing 
Sensimatic  and  modern 


microfilming  equipment  give 
you  features  to  improve  custonn 
relations  and  cut  hilling  costs . . 


1 


es  cycle  billing,  listen  to  this 


Sow,  you  can  virtually  eliminate  those  little  arguments 
that  can  all  too  easily  result  in  loss  of  customers.  And 
it  the  same  time  you  can  cut  billing  costs  more  than  you 
ever  thought  possible! 

You  can  do  this  simply  by  employing  the  combined 
jdvantagcs  of  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic  Cycle  Billing 
Machine,  plus  Burroughs  microfilming  equipment  built 
by  Bell  &  Howell. 

Here’s  how  they  work! 

The  fast  and  versatile  Burroughs  Cycle  Billing  Machine 
billing.  This  means  you’ll  need  fewer  machines 
lod  operators,  less  space  and  maintenance.  Automatic 
features  reduce  motions  and  decisions  of  operators. 


and  make  them  experts  in  much  less  time  than  was 
consumed  in  training  them  before. 

By  using  Burroughs  microfilming,  you  please  your 
customers  with  original  sales-slip  identification  of  every 
charge  item,  and  you  have  photographic  copies  for  your 
own  protection.  You’ll  avoid  customer  misunderstanding 
of  billing. 

Many  more  advantages,  tool 

But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  these  great 
machines.  Just  look  at  all  the  features  listed  below. 
Then  let  us  demonstrate  how  Burroughs  equipment  can 
improve  your  cycle  billing  operations.  You  will  find  our 
branch  office  listed  in  your  telephone  directory.  Or  write 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


iHERi:VER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERE'S 


Burroughs 

‘*Burroucht'*  and  ‘*Sc>nsimatic*’  are  trade<marks 


•  Save  up  to  99  percent  of  your 
record-storage  space. 


Reader  weighs  just  16  pounds. 
Handles  8-,  16-,  or  35-mm.  film. 


Check  these  advantages 
of  the  NEW  205  Recorder 
and  206  Reader: 


Recorder  gives  you  photographic 
record  of  all  sales  slips  for  your 
own  protection. 


•  Recorder  conserves  film,  with  its 
high  reduction  ratio — up  to  37 
to  1. 


•  Automatic  feeder  and  endorser. 
Exclusive  indexing  meter. 


Image  can  be  rotated  to  any 
position  on  screen  ...  a  sharp, 
brilliant  image,  even  in  broad 
daylight.  Wide-angle  vision,  too. 


More  than  600  Burroughs  serv¬ 
ice  centers  from  coast  to  coast 
. . .  and  25  microfilm  processing 
stations,  located  strategically 
throughout  the  country  for  fast, 
expert  developing  service. 
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Institutional  Campaigns 


In  the  annual  NRDGA-Sales  Promotion  Division 
contest,  25  stores  received  awards  for  their  1955  adver¬ 
tising,  and  13  ads  or  campaigns  were  given  the  gold 
stars  of  first  prize  winners.  Once  again  The  Hecht  Ca 
won  a  first  award  for  its  institutional  advertising,  and 
the  gold  cup  of  the  Retail  Reporting  Bureau  for  its 
outstanding  overall  advertising  during  1955. 


THE  HECHT  CO. 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  J.  Cohen,  Advertising  Director 

One  of  a  series  of  weekly,  editorial  style  ads.  this 
one  greeted  President  Eisenhower  on  his  return  to 
the  White  House;  advised:  “.  .  .  As  your  next  door 
neighbors,  we  hope  we  may  counsel  you  to  take  it 
easy.  .  .  .  Get  your  rest.  Mind  the  doctor.  Figura¬ 
tively  speaking,  let  your  friends  and  neighbors  shovel 
the  snow  oft  the  walk,  fetch  the  w<M)d  and  do  other 
chores  that  might  tax  you.  .  .  .”  In  other  weeks. 
Hecht’s  supptirted  the  Red  Cross  and  community  pro¬ 
jects;  published  a  blank  verse  tribute  to  mothers;  intro¬ 
duced  its  Easter  Bunny  Band;  and,  as  the  “O’Hecht 
Go.”,  versified  its  celebration  of  .St.  Patrick’s  Dav. 


Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago 
H.  V.  Glen,  Advertising  Director 

“There’s  always  a  Field’s  expert  to  fix  it  for  you” 
is  the  theme  of  this  picture  closeup  of  some  of  the 
workrcKuns  Marshall  Field  operates.  .Art,  photographs 
and  one-line  captions  told  the  story  of  what  a  great 
department  store  means  by  “service”— from  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  a  valuable  painting  to  a  television  repair. 
No  copy  comment  was  needed  to  establish  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Field’s  practice  of  retailing  and  that  of 
the  do-it-yourself  discount  houses. 


M  ifiHir  tie... 
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Selling  the  Store  While 
Selling  the  Merchandise 


Bon  Marche,  Seattle 

Shirley  McKown,  Advertising  Manager 

The  Bon  Marthe  conducted  its  “SukIcs  Unlimited”  campaign  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  tied-in  window  and  interior  display  ot  blown-up  stock  certificates. 
Objective  of  the  triple-play  campaign  was  to  establish  the  store’s  eminence 
as  a  source  of  brand  name  nterchandise  and  to  promote  the  store’s  “one-stop” 
policy.  The  campaign  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  store’s 
history  and  is  scheduled  for  a  repeat  performance  this  year.  In  addition, 
advertising  cost  to  sales  averaged  four  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  in  a 
comparable  period  in  1954. 


1441.1 


lomberger's,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Joseph  H.  Liebman,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 

“Afy  Dad’s  the  Greatest”  was  the  theme  featured  atop  this 
series  of  12  ads  and  in  a  letter  writing  contest  conducted 
by  Bamberger’s  and  a  ItKal  newspaper.  The  ad  campaign 
started  on  June  5;  ran  for  ten  days.  Suggested  gift  items 
in  each  ad  offered  a  wide  range  of  prices,  and  the  convenience 
of  mail  and  telephone  ordering.  Smaller  ad,  left,  closed  the 
series  on  Father’s  Day  and  announced  contest  winner.  The 
campaign  also  won  top  prize  of  the  Father’s  Day  Council. 
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Asserting  Fashion  Leadership 
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Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 
James  W.  Hardey,  Advertising  Director 


"Look  This  Way”  was  the  theme  of  Woodward’s  fashion  promo¬ 
tion  series,  which  ran  weekly  for  three  fall  months.  The  campaign 
skillfully  created  the  effect  of  editorial  advice  on  fashion  while 
also  promoting  specific  items.  It  covered  all  the  ready-to-wear 
departments,  always  keeping  the  unifying  but  very  adaptable 
“look  this  way”  slogan. 


r 


Gimbcis  Westchester 


Store  Openings 

Gimbels,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Tannebaum,  Publicity  Director 

This  was  the  second  day  ad  of  the  six-week  campaign 
with  whit  h  Gimbels  New  York  opened  its  first  branch, 
in  Westchester  County  last  fall.  The  campaign  was 
preceded  by  a  series  of  teaser  ads  and  then  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  fidl  page  ad  announcing  the  opening 
day  ceremonies  attended  by  a  number  of  dignitaries. 
After  the  second  day  ad,  the  branch  store  knuckled 
down  to  promoting  the  brand  merchandise  it  carried. 
It  ran  27  ads,  most  of  them  full  page,  in  which  the 
brand  merchandise  was  categorized  by  departments: 
the  lingerie  department  ad  promoted  20  brands;  the 
furniture  department  three  brands:  in  several  other 
departments,  only  one  brand  was  advertised. 
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Neiu  Departments 


Bon  Marche,  Seattle 

John  H.  Keeler,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 

.Along  with  its  bumper  crop  of  branch  openings,  1955 
saw  more  stores  expanding  and  improving  their  down¬ 
town  plants.  The  Bon  Marche's  expansion  was  one  of 
the  biggest.  Four  new  stories  were  added  to  the  down¬ 
town  building  and  two  of  the  floors  were  opened  for 
business  in  October.  .A  special  newspaper  supplement, 
with  some  pages  in  three  colors,  announced  the  open¬ 
ing  of  “the  great,  wide,  wonderful  new  world”  and 
its  components:  housewares  (alM)ve),  entertainment, 
furniture,  b(M>ks,  and  kitchen  equipment. 


m  mBW  w»rlil  of  hMiM^wares 


Store  Openings 

and  New  Departments 
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NATIONAL  SALES  PERCENTAGES  BY  CLASSIFICATION  IN  MEN'S  SPORTSWEAR 


- August,  1955 -  — September,  1955 — 


- Total  Spring - 

(Feb.  1-July  31) 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

1. 

Sport  Shirts 

74 

18.0 

13.4 

26.9 

37.1 

30.0 

37.0 

44.0 

2. 

Knit  Shirts 

59 

4.0 

7.0 

8.0 

2.3 

3.9 

4.5 

5.0 

6.1 

3. 

Sweaters 

67 

2.0 

5.0 

7.7 

6.0 

9.1 

12.3 

1.7 

2.2 

4.4 

4. 

Slacks 

68 

20.8 

33.0 

43.0 

18.0 

23.1 

30.0 

18.0 

23.3 

30.0 

5. 

Sport  Coats 

72 

4.0 

10.0 

13.6 

8.0 

13.0 

20.0 

10.0 

14.2 

15.1 

6. 

Casual  Coats 

41 

1.0 

2.0 

2.2 

0.6 

1.0 

3.8 

1.0 

1.2 

3.0 

7. 

Leather  Coats 

45 

1.6 

2.0 

4.5 

2.3 

7.0 

10.0 

0.3 

1.0 

1.3 

8. 

Swim  Wear 

73 

2.6 

5.0 

10.0 

0.5 

1.0 

2.1 

3.9 

5.3 

8.0 

9. 

Jackets— Outerwear 

68 

2.0 

5.3 

8.0 

3.1 

6.1 

11.6 

3.2 

5.0 

7.6 

10. 

Shorts 

53 

2.2 

3.0 

5.0 

0.5 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

1.7 

5.0 

11. 

Other  (Robes;  Denim) 

20 

0.5 

1.5 

/  8.2 

0.4 

0.5 

2.1 

0.4 

1.4 

5.0 

Dafinition  of  Clotwticatioiit:  10.  Includes  play  and  walking  shorts. 

1.  Includes  long  and  short  sleeve  shirts.  The  median  is  the  figure  which  divides  the  array  into  two  equal  parti. 

5.  Includes  tailored  sport  coats.  The  first  quartile  is  the  figure  which  then  equally  divides  the  lower  half 

9.  Includes  light  weight  and  heavy  weight  jackets.  and  the  third  quartile  is  the  one  which  splits  the  upper  half. 


Soles  Distribution  in  Men’s  Sportsweor  Deportments 


The  analysis  of  sales  in  men’s  sports¬ 
wear  departments,  prepared  by  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  is  the  fourth 
of  the  group’s  bi-monthly  reports. 
National  figures  appear  above,  region¬ 
al  figures  below  and  on  the  following 


page.  Any  store  selling  men’s  sports¬ 
wear  can  utilize  these  figures  for  com¬ 
parison,  and  can  also  participate  in 
the  survey  even  if  it  does  not  have  a 
separate  sportswear  department.  Fig¬ 
ures  can  be  obtained  by  totaling  the 
dollar  sales  of  the  classifications  given 


here  and  calculating  the  percentage 
of  each  classification  to  that  total.  Re¬ 
porting  forms  for  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1955  figures,  which  will  appear  in 
the  May  Stores,  are  available  now 
from  Edward  Silvers,  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
W^ear  Group,  NRDGA. 


Zone  1— Northeast— 1 1  Stores  Reporting 
- August,  1955 -  —September,  1955—  |^Jri-^uly  SD 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

1. 

Sport  Shirts 

11 

17.4 

33.2 

46.0 

13.4 

28.0 

37.0 

16.5 

39.6 

43.0 

2. 

Knit  Shirts 

10 

1.6 

4.0 

5.7 

0.5 

1.0 

3.9 

4.0 

4.5 

7.6 

3. 

Sweaters 

11 

4.6 

4.8 

5.6 

11.3 

11.5 

16.9 

1.3 

2.2 

4.4 

4. 

Slacks 

11 

23.0 

27.6 

38.2 

26.0 

27.7 

30.4 

26.5 

29.6 

40.5 

5. 

Sport  Coats 

10 

6.9 

11.3 

23.0 

13.3 

15.4 

25.5 

8.0 

12.0 

24.9 

6. 

Casual  Coats 

3 

7. 

Leather  Coats 

1 

8. 

Swim  Wear 

10 

5.3 

5.9 

6.6 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

4.3 

5.0 

6.6 

9. 

Jackets— Outerwear 

9 

5.7 

6.7 

7.3 

7;0 

16.7 

18.0 

6.4 

7.4 

7.9 

10. 

Shorts 

5 

2.0 

4.1 

10.2 

1.0 

2.0 

2.4 

1.7 

4.4 

4.6 

11. 

Other  (Robes;  Denim) 

1 

. . .  Iniufficient  SampU. 

Slatat;  Main*,  Varmont,  New  Hampihire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecuticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 
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Hli" 

ClASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

Zone  2— South— 16  Stores  Reporting 

- August,  1955 -  - September,  1955 - 

First  Third  First  Third 

Quarti’e  Median  Ouatle  Quartile  Median  Quartile 

- Total  Spring - 

(Feb.  1— July  31) 

First  Third 

Quartile  Median  Quartile 

T 

Sport  Shirts 

15 

35.0 

35.0 

47.0 

20.0 

20.0 

38.0 

30.0 

30.0 

46.1 

2. 

Knit  Shirts 

5* 

4.0* 

8.4* 

30.0* 

3.9* 

27.0* 

27.0* 

5.0* 

5.0* 

5.0* 

3. 

Sweaters 

7 

3.6 

5.0 

5.0 

5.2 

8.0 

10.0 

0.2 

1.0 

1.0 

4. 

Slacks 

7 

17.8 

25.0 

33.0 

18.0 

24.1 

30.0 

16.0 

25.0 

43.0 

5. 

Sport  Coats 

13 

10.0 

10.0 

10.2 

19.8 

20.0 

20.0 

10.3 

15.0 

15.0 

6. 

Casual  Coats 

4* 

2.2* 

4.0* 

10.0* 

0.4* 

6.0* 

12.0* 

0.3* 

3.0* 

7.0* 

7. 

Leather  Coats 

13 

2.0 

5.0 

5.0 

3.0 

10.0 

10.0 

.... 

8. 

Swim  Wear 

14 

4.7 

5.0 

5.0 

e  .  •  . 

8.0 

10.0 

10.0 

9. 

Jackets— Outerwear 

16 

8.0 

15.0 

15.0 

10.0 

20.0 

20.0 

1.6 

5.0 

5.0 

10. 

Shorts 

13 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

.... 

6.0 

10.0 

10.0 

11. 

Other  (Robes;  Denim)  3 

'Simple  range  showing  the 

extremes:  not  enough  stores  reporting  to 

States:  Washington,  D. 

C.,  Virginia, 

W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

derive  quartiles. 

Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis- 

sippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Delaware, 

Insufficient  Sample. 

Maryland. 

Zone  3— 

West  and  Midwest- 

-37  Stores  Reporting 

Total  Sorina - 

- August,  1955- 

— 

- September,  1955 - 

(Feb.  1 -July  31) 

Stores 

First 

Third 

First 

Third 

First 

Third 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Quartile 

Median 

Quartile 

Quartile 

Median 

Quartile 

Quartile 

Median 

Quartile 

1. 

Sport  Shirts 

35 

18.0 

18.0 

30.0 

12.0 

15.0 

33.7 

30.3 

37.0 

39.4 

2. 

Knit  Shirts 

35 

5.0 

8.0 

8.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.1 

5.6 

6.0 

6.8 

3. 

Sweaters 

36 

2.0 

5.0 

7.7 

6.0 

6.0 

13.1 

2.0 

4.0 

5.0 

4. 

Slacks 

37 

25.0 

42.6 

54.7 

22.0 

28.0 

30.0 

22.3 

25.5 

31.3 

5. 

Sport  Coats 

36 

4.0 

4.0 

13.6 

8.0 

10.4 

13.6 

10.0 

12.6 

17.8 

6. 

Casual  Coats 

28 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

0.5 

1.0 

3.8 

0.5 

1.0 

5.1 

7. 

Leather  Coats 

24 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

10.0 

10.0 

1.0 

1.3 

2.0 

8. 

Swim  Wear 

36 

2.6 

5.1 

10.0 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

2.1 

2.5 

4.4 

9. 

Jackets— Outerwear 

36 

2.1 

6.7 

8.0 

3.1 

4.7 

7.2 

3.2 

5.0 

8.7 

10. 

Shorts 

29 

2.2 

3.0 

3.2 

0.4 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

4.5 

5.0 

11. 

Other  (Robes;  Denim)  10 

1.5 

1.8 

8.2 

0.2 

1.5 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 

5.0 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 

Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 

Kansas,  i 

Mantana,  Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada. 

Zone  4— Pad  fie  Coast— 13  Stores  Reporting 

Total  Sorina - 

- August,  1955- 

— - 

- Septem  ber,  1 955 - 

(Feb.  1-July  31) 

Stores 

First 

Third 

First 

Third 

First 

Third 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Quartile 

Median 

Quortile 

Quaitile 

Median 

Quartile 

Quartile 

Median 

Quartile 

1. 

Sport  Shirts 

13 

29.9 

29.9 

65.0 

26.9 

27.1 

54.0 

34.3 

46.9 

56.0 

2. 

Knit  Shirts 

9 

3.7 

4.3 

4.3 

3.2 

5.4 

5.4 

4.1 

4.7 

4.7 

3. 

Sweaters 

13 

3.5 

7.7 

7.7 

9.1 

9.1 

11.0 

2.2 

2.3 

4.0 

4. 

Slacks 

13 

20.0 

20.0 

36.2 

11.6 

19.0 

20.0 

14.2 

20.0 

22.0 

5. 

Sport  Coats 

13 

7.5 

10.2 

10.2 

11.6 

12.0 

12.0 

10.0 

14.2 

14.2 

6. 

Casual  Coats 

6* 

0.7* 

0.7* 

0.7* 

0.6* 

1.1* 

1.1* 

1.2* 

1.2* 

2.0* 

7. 

Leather  Coats 

7 

0.2 

0.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

2.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.3 

8. 

Swim  Wear 

13 

3.6 

4.0 

8.5 

3.0 

3.0 

3.4 

5.3 

5.3 

8.0 

9. 

Jackets— Outerwear 

7 

1.2 

1.2 

2.1 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

2.5 

2.5 

3.2 

10. 

Shorts 

6* 

0.1* 

0.7* 

0.7* 

0.8* 

0.8* 

0.8* 

0.8* 

0.8* 

0.8* 

11. 

Other  (Robes;  Denim)  6* 

0.5* 

0.5* 

0.5* 

0.5* 

0.5* 

0.5* 

0.4* 

0.4* 

0.4* 

State 

Mini 

«:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 

*Simple  range  showing  the  extremes; 

not  enough  stores  reporting  to  derive  quartiles. 
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Capturing  the 
Walk-Out  Dollars 


What  Sears  has  learned  in  two  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  partial  self-service  system  that 


goes  into  operation  at  peak  traffic  periods. 


By  Findley  Wlllionts,  Manager,  National  Store  Planning,  Display  and  Packaging 
Department,  Sears  Roebuck  ir  Company,  Chicago 


Engineering  of  selling  areas  and 
merchandising  of  consumer  goods 
are  in  an  era  of  transition,  forced  by 
the  change  in  the  customer  buying 
habits  and  the  decentralization  of 
[x>pulations.  People  are  moving  away 
from  heavily  {x>pulated  cities  and  into 
the  suburbs.  The  shopping  areas  are 
following  this  movement.  Sears  alone, 
with  its  more  than  700  stores,  has  more 
than  half  of  them  located  in  outlying 
areas. 

The  outlying  store  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  automobile  for  its  traf¬ 
fic  and  since  Dad  has  the  car  during 
the  day,  it  encourages  night  shopping. 
This,  of  course,  results  in  peak  traffic 
loads  during  these  hours.  Consequent¬ 
ly  our  stores  must  be  engineered  to 
handle  this  heavy  traffic. 

VVe  at  Sears  base  the  engineering  of 
our  stores’  space  on  the  size  of  each 
individual  department  which  will  go 
into  the  store.  After  an  extensive  mar¬ 
ket  survey  we  determine  the  size  of 
each  department  based  on  its  potential 
sales  volume  in  the  particular  commu¬ 


nity.  VVe  allocate  enough  space  to  each 
department  to  house  the  merchandise 
assortment  necessary  to  support  its  po¬ 
tential  volume. 

W’e  then  lay  out  our  departments, 
grouping  them  so  that  related  items 
and  lines  are  presented  in  natural  se- 
tpience  to  enable  customers  to  find  and 
select  merchandise  easily. 

Finally  we  build  our  store  around 
these  departments,  incorporating  into 
it  aisles  and  entrances  to  bring  our  cus¬ 
tomers  into  the  store  and  enable  them 
to  move  easily  into  and  through  every 
department. 

.\11  this  helps  speed  the  movement  of 
traffic  during  peak  period  selling 
hours.  But  we  found  that  we  had  an¬ 
other  serious  problem  created  by  the 
changing  shopping  habits  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  discovered  we  were  doing 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  our  business 
in  less  than  12  hours  of  our  business 
week.  In  other  words  we  were  doing 
the  bulk  of  our  business  during  night 
openings  and  Saturdays. 

We  found,  too,  that  during  those 


times  our  customers  often  outnum- 
1  ered  our  salespeople  by  as  many  as 
10  to  1.  Time  studies  indicated  that 
many  customers  had  to  wait  20  to  22 
minutes  merely  to  pay  for  an  item  they 
had  selected  themselves.  As  a  result  of 
this  we  knew  we  had  to  engineer  a  new 
selling  method  to  handle  these  custom¬ 
ers.  No  longer  could  we  enjoy,  even 
though  we  would  like  to,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  our  salespeople  meeting  all  our 
customers  face  to  face  to  negotiate 
every  transaction.  This  would  serious¬ 
ly  limit  our  potential  and  under  to¬ 
day’s  conditions  increase  our  selling  ex- 
|jense  beyond  all  reason. 

We  knew  that  since  we  opened  our 
first  retail  store  30  years  ago  Sears  had 
always  been  set  up  for  self-selection. 
W’e  exposed  a  maximum  number  of 
items  in  open  type  merchandise  presen¬ 
tation  designed  to  allow  the  customer 
to  see,  feel,  select  and  remove  the  item 
from  the  display.  Our  fixtures  were 
designed  this  way  and  we  have  always 
discouraged  the  use  of  the  showcase, 
which  in  our  opinion  is  the  best  way 
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of  keel'ing  merchandise.  Items  under 
glass  in  our  type  of  of>eration  become 
very  slow  sellers.  (.Showcases  have  been 
all  but  eliminated  from  the  stores  in 
our  system.)  We  knew  too  that  our 
customers  often  know  what  they  w’ant 
when  they  come  into  our  stores  and 
like  to  literally  wait  on  themselves  lor 
many  small  items. 

Th«  Quick  Service  Program.  With  all 
of  this  in  mind  we  engineered  into  our 
selling  system  what  we  call  our  Quick 
Service  program.  It  was  developed  es¬ 
sentially  to  give  better  service  to  our 
customers.  The  system  consists  of  stra- 
i  tegically  located  cash  and  wrap  desks, 
i  manned  by  a  cashier  to  whom  custom¬ 
ers  could  bring  their  pre-selected  items, 
pay  for  them  and  have  them  wrapped. 
It  was  designed  to  augment  our  regu¬ 
lar  salesforce  during  peak  period  sell¬ 
ing  hours. 

i  We  have  installed  this  Quick  Service 
I  program  in  certain  of  our  stores  al¬ 
ready  and  the  company  plans  on  ex¬ 
tending  it  to  all  stores  that  have  peak 
period  traffic  problems. 

One  of  the  most  significant  state¬ 
ments  alK)ut  the  economic  necessity  for 
improvement  in  customer  service  was 
made  by  T.  V.  Houser,  Sears’  chairman 

i  ' 

of  the  board.  He  was  speaking  before 
I  the  Boston  Conference  on  Distribu¬ 
tion.  He  pointed  out  that  of  the 
amount  the  consumer  paid  for  an  aver¬ 
age  group  of  goods,  3 1  per  cent  went  to 
pay  the  cost  of  producing  the  goods 
while  69  per  cent  went  into  the  cost  of 
distribution  of  these  goods!  These 
overwhelming  distribution  costs,  he 
said,  have  received  inadequate  atten- 
‘  tion  from  the  technician  and  the  engi¬ 
neer.  Of  all  the  efforts  being  made  to 
i  cut  distribution  costs,  Mr.  Houser 
[  feels,  the  most  dramatic  and  the  most 
I  important  is  the  swing  to  self-service 
:  units,  so  well  used  in  supermarkets. 
ij  Numerous  applications  of  the  same 

(techniques  are  possible  in  many  other 
lines.  Through  our  Quick  Service  pro¬ 
gram  we  are  bringing  some  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  engineer  and  technician 
to  bear  on  this  problem  and  thus  help 
cut  distribution  costs. 

The  point  of  sale,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us,  is  the  pivot  of  the  whole 
retail  economy.  Here’s  where  the  man 
comes  in.  He  picks  up  a  screw  driver, 
lays  down  the  39  cents  and  goes  out. 
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If  it  doesn’t  work  that  simply,  there  is 
trouble  and  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
fretjuently  we’re  in  trouble  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  retail  counter  is  the  faucet, 
if  you  will,  the  all-important  outlet, 
the  payoff  end  of  the  vast  network  of 
distribution  pipelines  through  which 
our  stores  pump  out  merchandise  to 
millions.  If  the  faucet  trickles  instead 
of  running  smoothly  and  cleanly,  or  if 
it  stops  altogether,  troubles  begin  im¬ 
mediately.  The  whole  system  clogs  up. 
If  the  man  can’t  find  somebody  to  give 
his  money  to  for  the  screw  driver  he 
himself  picks  out,  people  begin  to  pile 
iq)  in  the  aisles,  cars  l)egin  to  pile  up  in 
the  parking  lot,  more  people  pass  up 
our  stores,  and  more  people  w'alk  out 
on  us  with  their  money  in  their  hands 
instead  of  in  our  cash  register. 

I'his  is  the  chief  objective  of  our 
Quick  .Service  program— to  give  better 
service  and  to  capture  those  walk-out 
dollars.  Now  there  are  two  basic  dif¬ 
ferences  about  .Sears’  attitude  towards 
the  problem  and  I  think  they  are  worth 
considering  here.  Here’s  what  makes 
our  problem  different  from  most 
others: 

(I)  Our  philosophy  is  not  to  plunge 
into  self-service  as  such.  W'e 
evolved  a  program  which  would 
make  our  salesjieople  more  pro¬ 
ductive  in  peak  selling  periods. 
We  found  that  our  sales[jeople, 
during  the  peak  selling  period 
when  they  were  needed  most, 
were  actually  selling  a  very  small 
percentage  of  their  time.  The 
greater  prop)ortion  of  their  time 
was  used  in  wrapping,  making 


change  and  generally  going 
through  the  motions  of  negoti¬ 
ating  a  sale,  but  not  selling  a  bill 
of  goods. 

(2)  More  than  any  other  large  retail 
organization,  we  were  geared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  this  cus¬ 
tomer  revolution  called  simpli¬ 
fied  selling.  I  know  of  no  more 
notable  example  of  engineering 
for  self-selection  than,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  our  hardware  tables  and 
wall  sections.  We  have  spent  30 
years  in  perfecting  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  it  is  still  being  im¬ 
proved  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
customer  to  buy  what  he  wants. 
Hence,  there  were  no  radical 
changes  in  merchandising,  fixtur- 
ing  or  presentation.  Our  Quick 
.Service  program  involves  no  sub¬ 
stantial  capital  expenditures,  no 
sweeping  remodeling  programs, 
no  upsetting  of  established  Sears 
procedures.  VV^e  are  feeding  the 
Quick  .Service  program  into  the 
bloodstream  of  the  .Sears  system 
gradually  with  a  minimum  of 
cost  and  fuss. 

Educating  the  Customers.  To  educate 
the  general  public  in  stores  where  we 
are  making  this  shift  in  our  selling 
tactics  we  begin  at  the  beginning, 
where  the  customer  first  learns  about 
the  service.  That  is,  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  window  displays  and  in  signs 
on  the  retail  floor.  Newspaper  ads 
regularly  refer  to  the  new  service. 

colorful  window  display  is  in¬ 
stalled  and  we  simultaneouslv  institute 


Quick  Service  desk  speeds  up  sales,  gives  salespeople  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  devote  full  attention  to  big  ticket  items,  trade  ups. 


Quick.  Service  cashier  was  installed 
nearby  on  the  main  traffic  aisle. 

VV'hat  we  did  then  to  meet  this  cus¬ 
tomer  flow,  was  to  move  the  Quick  Ser¬ 
vice  unit  into  the  place  occupied  bv 
the  clerk  register,  and  move  this  regis¬ 
ter  to  another  location.  .And  look  at 
the  results:  In  four  weeks  sales  in¬ 
creased  375  per  cent  at  the  Quick  Ser¬ 
vice  desk.  This  proved  to  us  that  the 
pro|)er  location  of  the  desk  is  extreme¬ 
ly  itnportant.  These  experiences  say  to 
us,  “Don’t  discount  your  customer’s 
habits— just  watch  them.’’  The  present 
engineering  by  experts  will  not  do 
Learning  from  Customers.  Totalizing  anything  to  change  customer  habits, 
cash  registers,  of  the  type  used  in  super¬ 
markets  at  check-out  counters,  prove  to 
be  a  definite  asset  in  speeding  trans¬ 
actions  and  assuring  accuracy,  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  (jepartments  where  mul¬ 
tiple  sales  are  common.  Let  me  just 
say  this,  parenthetically,  about  regis¬ 
ters:  \Ve  have  been  able  through  relo¬ 
cation  of  the  existing  clerk  registers  to 
avoid  increasing  the  total  number  of 
registers  in  the  store.  A  factor  in  the 
reduction  of  the  total  number  of  reg¬ 
isters  is  that  fewer  part-time  people 
are  needed  in  this  Quick  Service  op¬ 
eration,  thereby  reducing  the  number 
of  clerk  keys  necessary. 

We  have  learned,  through  experi¬ 
mentation,  the  best  possible  locations 
for  the  desks  .  .  .  and  incidentally  this 
demonstrated  to  us  how  “customer- 
established’’  shopping  habits  go  a  long 
way  to  determine  what  we  must  do.  In 
one  department  in  one  of  our  stores, 
customers  had  been  taking  their  selec¬ 
tions  to  a  clerk  register  at  the  center 
of  the  department  and  continued  to 
go  to  the  same  register  even  though  a 


a  strong  signing  program  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  store.  Full  sheets  were  de¬ 
signed  for  use  at  key  traffic  spots  to 
announce  the  service  and  to  urge 
people  to  use  it.  Overhead  directional 
signs  with  arrows  piointing  out  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  Quick  Service  Cashier  are 
installed  and  signs  on  merchandise 
tables  further  publicize  this  service.  At 
the  counter  level,  the  signs  carry  an  in¬ 
sert  telling  about  Quick  Service  and 
urging  self-selection.  Finally,  we  spot 
the  location  of  the  desk  itself  with  big, 
three-sided  illuminated  signs. 

However,  pieople  have  ingrained 
shopping  habits  in  our  stores  and 
strong  as  the  signing  program  is,  it 
still  doesn’t  do  the  job  alone.  There¬ 
fore,  we  supplemented  the  signing 
with  public  address  system  announce¬ 
ments  to  bring  this  Quick  Service  to 
the  attention  of  our  customers.  A 
microphone  and  sp>eaker  can  be  used 
advantageously  by  the  cashier  at  each 
Quick  Service  desk  to  invite  customers 
to  use  the  Quick  Service  facilities  also. 

We  have  designed  our  Quick  Service 
desks  to  occupy  a  minimum  of  space. 
Those  equivalent  in  size  to  one  or  two 
standard  merchandise  tables  prove  to 
be  the  most  economical  and  efficient  to 
operate.  Larger  installations  take  up 
valuable  display  space  and  are  un¬ 
necessary  except  in  toy  departments  at 
Christmas,  where  the  wrapping  prob¬ 
lems  call  for  more  space.  One-table 
size  desks  are  installed  in  notions,  elec¬ 
trical  supplies  and  drugs  and  cosmetics 
—where  merchandise  units  are  small 
and  easily  handled.  Two-table  size 
desks  proved  most  practical  in  infants 
wear,  men’s  furnishings,  boys’  clothing, 
hardware  and  auto  accessories. 
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Window  Display  draws  attention  to  the 
new  Quick  Ser\'ice  facilities  in  Sears. 


Timing  the  Service.  Another  thing  we 
found  in  working  with  Quick  Service 
is  that  timing  plays  an  important  part 
in  its  successful  operation.  Mam 
Quick  Service  desks  need  only  be  open 
during  peak-selling  hours.  Some  are  a 
great  help  tow'ards  giving  better  cus¬ 
tomer  service  if  they  are  also  open  dur¬ 
ing  employee  lunch  hours  and  rest 
periods,  and  some  are  kept  open  on  a 
full-time  basis.  By  carefully  schedul¬ 
ing  the  opening  and  closing  of  these 
desks  we  are  able  to  give  consistently 
good  customer  service  at  a  minimum 
payroll  cost  to  the  store. 

Needs  vary  in  every  store  and  con¬ 
tinual  observation  of  the  opening  and 
closing  of  Quick  .Service  facilities  to 
meet  traffic  surges  gives  the  store  much 
valuable  information  about  the  exact 
number  of  desks  needed  to  meet  peak 
loads  as  well  as  slow  periods.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  proved  that  full-time  ojiera- 
tion  of  Quick  .Service  desks  in  all  self¬ 
selection  departments  is  unwi.se  and 
uneconomical,  so  we  merely  turn  them 
on  or  off  as  needed. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  required  extra  help  needed 
in  a  department.  Quick  Service  cash¬ 
iers  are  the  first  to  be  scheduled,  and  in 
many  cases  are  all  that  are  needed.  .And 
while  we're  at  it,  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  need  for  part-time  help 
in  certain  Quick  Service  departments 
has  been  importantly  reduced.  This 
eliminates  the  training  of  such  help, 
and  makes  fewer  demands  on  the  de¬ 
partment  managers  and  regular  sales¬ 
people  who,  without  part-time  help  to 
supervise,  have  more  time  and  energy 
for  personal  selling  and  selling  of  larg¬ 
er  unit  sale  items.  The  fact  that  we 


Counter  Signs  urge  self-selection  and  invite  use  of  Quick  Service. 
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ViAfTiC  I  DATA  PROCESSING 

for  more  efficient  inventory  control! 


The  Dennison  PRINT-PUNCH 
Marking  Machine  and  Tickets 


NOW,  your  merchandise  reports  and  records  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  automatically.  The  basis  for  this  revolutionary  im¬ 
provement  in  merchandising  is  the  Dennison  PRINT- 
PUNCH  Marking  Machine  and  PRINT-PUNCH  Tickets. 


You  get  all  these  advantages 

Copy  is  set  by  the  standeurd  Dennison  Dial-Set  method. 
Indicator  dials  show  copy  just  as  it  will  print  and  pimch. 
Code  information  printed  and  punched  simultaneously  on 
price  and  inventory  tickets. 

Information  from  tickets  can  be  converted  automatically 
to  punched  cards.  Reports  may  be  supplemented  by  addi¬ 
tional  information  from  point-of-sale  recorders. 
Economical  machine  rental  program. 

High  speed  operation  —  200  coupons  per  minute. 

Cut  tickets  may  be  multiples  of  two  to  six  coupons.  Re¬ 
verse  provides  space  for  return  clause,  size  munbers,  match¬ 
ing  numbers,  promotional  copy. 

A  new,  faster  tagging  method. 

Quick  machine  attaching  —  to  suit  your  requirements. 
Re-marking  methods  to  suit  your  repricing  needs. 


AVAILABLE  NOW! 

for  full  information  call 
your  nearest  Dennison  Sales  Office 
or  write  directly  to  us. 


MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


Dennison  Manufacturing  Co„  Framingham,  Mass. 

In  Canada:  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Drummondville,  P.  Q. 
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For  the  answer 
write  today  to; 


1400  SPRUCE  ST.,  STROUDSBURG,  PA 


INTERWOVEN  •  M.  C  SHRANK  • 
L  B.  KLEINERT  •  COATS  &  CLARK 

•  PACIFIC  MILLS  •  WARNER  BROS 

•  VANITY  FAIR  MILLS  •  INDIVID¬ 
UAL  STORES  •  AFFILIATE  MEMBER 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
NRDGA  •  ASSOC  MEMBER  NISA 


need  fewer  extras  allows  us  to  up-grade 
the  caliber  of  the  extras  we  choose. 

Fewer,  more  mature  extras  in  Quick 
Service  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
cash  register  overs  and  shorts.  We  have 
not  tried  to  measure  the  savings  in 
time  used  to  run  down  and  correct 
errors.  Quick  Service  cashiers  when 
not  busy  at  the  desks  do  a  variety  of 
other  things.  We  find  it  very  useful  if 
they  lielp  maintain  the  surrounding 
merchandise  tables  .  .  .  stocking  them 
and  pricing.  This  makes  them  familiar 
with  the  merchandise  and  increases 
their  effectiveness  as  cashiers. 
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Better  Methods  of 
Moving  Merchandise 

By  Richard  Elufell,  Richard  Elwell  &  Associates,  New  York 


AS  a  consulting  engineer,  I  work  for 
lM)th  retailers  and  manufacturers. 
In  my  travels,  I  have  noticed  that  re¬ 
tailers,  and  department  stores  in  par¬ 
ticular,  have  a  tendency  to  adopt  the 
etpiipment  and  methods  used  by  other 
stores  in  their  group.  I  have  also  found 
that  what  works  well  for  one  store, 
does  not  necessarily  work  well  for  an¬ 
other,  as  each  retail  situation  is  dif¬ 
ferent. 

By  and  large,  manufacturers  are  still 
considerably  ahead  of  retailers  in  their 
use  of  materials  handling  equipment, 
tlespite  the  g(H)d  work  that  has  been 
done  by  some  stores.  For  example,  the 
two  stores  in  the  A.M.C.  anil  Atkins 
groups  with  the  lowest  receiving  and 
marking  cost  use  materials  handling 
equipment  extensively  to  get  their  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  But  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  your  ojx^rating  superin¬ 
tendents  visit  manufacturer  plants,  as 
well  as  other  retail  stores.  For  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  materials  handling 
techniques  that  manufacturers  use 
could  lx.*  applied  with  good  results  to 
retail  operations. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  describe  some  of  the 
equipment  I  have  in  mind,  I  am  going 
to  describe  how  a  manufacturer  might 
use  modern  materials  handling  equip¬ 
ment  to  meet  some  of  the  day-to-day 
problems  that  retailers  face. 

I  am  going  to  assume  also  that  this 
manufacturer  is  a  practical  fellow. 
He  may  know  all  about  the  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  automation,  electronics 
or  fully  automatic  order  filling.  But 
he  realizes  that  what  you  need  right 
now  is  simple  equipment  to  help  re¬ 
lieve  your  overloaded  facilities,  to  save 
space,  to  reduce  operating  cost,  or  to 
speed  the  flow  of  merchandise  to  sell¬ 
ing  areas. 


Receiving.  The  first  thing  that  this 
manufacturer  might  do  is  to  look  at 
your  receiving  ilocks.  If  yours  is  the 
typical  store,  he  woidd  probably  find 
that  your  dock  area  is  not  large  enough 
to  handle  the  incoming  trucks.  The 
growth  of  sales  jn  recent  years,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  load  of  merchandise  for  your 
suburban  stores  and  the  greater  tise  of 
trucks  in  place  of  rail  shipments  might 
have  caused  this  situation.  He  might 
find  as  a  result  that  truckers  have  to 
wait  for  long  perioils  of  titne  before 
they  can  deliver  their  shi{)ments,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  months  of  October 
and  Xqvember.  He  tnight  find  that 
your  handling  costs  have  increased  and 
the  movement  of  yotir  goods  has 
slowed  on  your  dock  as  a  result  of  the 
overload. 

He  woulil  note  that  at  presetit  you 
load  yottr  incoming  cartons  of  tner- 
chandise  on  “flats”  or  “wheels,”  and 
take  them  by  elecator  to  the  upper 
floor  on  which  your  mailing  room  is 
located.  He  would  also  note  that  yott 
have  not  enough  freight  elevators  to 
handle  the  load,  and  that  this  also 
causes  a  part  of  the  delay  at  the  docks. 

Perhaps  when  he  was  going  through 
your  selling  floor,  he  saw  that  there  yott 
supplemented  your  elevators  with  es¬ 
calators,  and  that  you  were  able  to 
handle  many  more  customers  by  doing 
so.  I  imagine  he  would  wonder  why 
you  did  not  use  a  similar  piece  of 
equipment  to  handle  your  much  less 
fragile  incoming  merchandise,  even  in 
the  new  suburban  store  that  you  were 
building. 

At  any  rate,  if  he  coidd  not  increase 
your  dock  space,  he  would  consider 
putting  in  a  pusher-bar  conveyor  to 
bring  your  merchandise  to  the  upper 
floors.  He  would  realize  that  one  such 
conveyor  might  handle  enough  mer¬ 


chandise  to  be  the  equivalent  of  in. 
stalling  four  new  freight  elevators.  He 
would  know  that  by  unloading  the  in 
coming  trucks  faster,  he  could  handle 
more  trucks  at  the  receiving  doi  ks.  He 
would  figure  that  the  pusher-bar  con 
veyor  would  pay  for  itself  in  short 
order  l)ecause  of  the  saving  in  elimi¬ 
nating  the  handling  of  each  wheeler 
load  of  merchandise  on  and  off  the 
freight  elevators. 

Checking.  Mr.  Manufacturer  would 
next  look  at  your  receiving  and  check¬ 
ing  area  on  the  upper  floor,  as  that  is 
the  next  step  in  the  processing  of  your 
merchandise.  He  would  see  that  you 
unload  your  wheelers  of  incoming  iner 
chandise  on  the  floor  and  that  \ou 
handle  the  cartons  several  times  manii 
ally  before  they  finally  reach  the  iheck- 
er’s  station. 

I  think  he  woidd  probably  consider 
using  a  wood  or  pipe  slide,  on  to 
which  his  new  pusher-bar  conveyor 
discharged.  He  would  figure  that  this 
would  eliminate  the  individual  carton 
handling  before  checking,  give  you  a 
“back  up”  area  for  peaks  in  your  in 
coming  shipments  and  enable  you  to 
centralize  your  checking  operation.  He 
woidd,  of  course,  make  the  slide  large 
enough  to  handle  your  shipments  at 
peak  volume  loads.  He  might  estimate 
the  the  pusher-bar  conveyor  and  slide 
would  cut  handling  costs  up  to  this 
point  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Manufacturer  would  next  look 
at  your  marking  operation.  As  yours 
is  a  ty  pical  modern  store  ...  he  woidd 
see  that  you  are  using  mono-rail  or 
conveyor  type  marking  eqiupment, 
that  you  handle  your  goods  on  a  “first- 
in-first-out”  basis,  that  your  paper 
work  is  good,  and  that  you  pre-retail 
your  orders  so  as  not  to  slow  ilown  the 
handling  of  your  merchandise. 

Reserve  Areas.  Mr.  Manufacturer 
logically  would  look  at  your  methods 
for  getting  marked  merchandise  to  the 
forward  or  reserve  stock  areas.  He 
would  see  that  the  marked  merchan¬ 
dise  is  placed  in  shelf  type  wheelers 
which  are  then  loaded  on  elevators, 
and  pushed  by  hand  to  the  stock  areas. 
If  he  follow'ed  the  paths  of  each  classi¬ 
fication  of  merchandise,  he  might  be 
somewhat  amazed  at  the  devious  routes 
that  merchandise  had  to  take  before  it 
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better  be  devoted  to  selling.  A  six-foot 
wide  flow  rack,  with  a  three-foot  sub¬ 
aisle,  uses  about  two-thirds  of  the  floor 
area  for  stock  and  only  about  one- 
third  for  sub-aisles. 

But  he  would  also  figure  that  the 
flow  racks  would  be  a  labor  saver.  In¬ 
stead  of  putting  each  stock  Ik)x  into 
the  shelves  manually,  he  might  plan 
on  loading  a  complete  section  into  the 
flow  rack  at  one  time,  by  designing  his 
shelf  wheelers  so  that  the  shelves  were 
level  with  the  flow  rack  sections.  The 
job  of  filling  orders  would  also  be  sim¬ 


plified,  as  each  unit  of  the  rack  on  the 
front  side  would  contain  a  different 
item  of  stcxrk,  and  the  distance  of  travel 
of  the  stock  clerks  reduced,  asi  a  result, 
a  good  50  per  cent.  ‘  I 

W'hile  he  was  considering  how  to 
improve  the  forward  stcKk  area,  Mr. 
Manufacturer  might  also  think  about 
a  more  recent  development:  a  revolv¬ 
ing  ready-to-wear  rack  which  makes 
full  use  of  the  available  overhead 
space.  When  the  stock  overhead  is 
needed,  the  rack  is  revolved  mechani- 
callv  so  that  the  overhead  stcKk  is 


reachct'  the  forward  stock  areas. 

If  you  had  a  central  reserve  stcKk- 
rooni.  located  on  a  floor  below  your 
narking  rcxnn,  he  might  consider  in¬ 
stalling  an  inexpensive  reciprocating 
lift,  wiili  an  automatic  discharge.  He 
might  ligure  that  this  would  enable 
vou  to  dear  the  marking  areas  quickly, 
that  it  would  relieve  the  load  on  the 
service  elevators,  and  that  it  would 
save  time  otherwise  lost  by  stock  clerks 
while  waiting  for  elevators.  He  might 
hgure  that  it  would  cut  handling  costs 
bylO  per  cent. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  had 
perimeter  stockrooms,  especially  in 
sour  new  suburban  store,  he  might 
consider  moving  the  wheeler  loads  of 
marked  merchandise  along  the  ceiling, 
rather  than  pushing  them  manually  on 
floor  wheels.  He  would  do  this  with 
an  overhead  rail  and  a  chain  conveyor, 
with  several  discharge  points  at  floor 
levels  in  the  forward  stock  area. 

He  might  figure  that  this  would  ex¬ 
pedite  the  flow  of  goods  to  forward 
stock,  would  avoid  blocking  the  aisles, 
and  would  cut  handling  costs  by  30 


Storing  Stock.  Mr.  Manufacturer 
would  next  look  at  your  stock  shelving. 
As  you  use  18-inch  wide  shelves,  and 
36-inch  sub-aisles,  it  wouldn’t  take  him 
long  to  figure  that  over  50  jier  cent  of 
the  available  floor  area  was  used  for 
aisles  rather  than  storage  of  merchan- 


AT  RATES  ALMOST  AS  LOW  AS 

GROUND  PARCEL  POST 


When  you  told  him  that  each  square 
foot  of  space  devoted  to  selling  might 
be  worth  .$75  to  $100  a  year  in  sales, 
and  in  addition  a  very  worthwhile 
contribution  to  your  overhead,  he 
might  remember  how  he  saved  space 
in  his  own  stock  operations  in  his 
manufacturing  plant.  He  used  a  flow 
rack  instead  of  shelving. 

In  its  simplest  form,  he  would  de¬ 
scribe  the  flow  rack  as  a  skeleton  steel 
structure,  ecjuipped  with  a  number  of 
skate  wheels  at  each  shelf  level.  The 
products  are  stored  in  three  sided 
boxes,  similar  in  general  appearance 
and  size  to  a  three-foot  section  of  your 
own  stock  shelf.  These  are  loaded  into 
tbe  flow  rack  at  the  rear,  and  move  for- 
"■ard  as  the  stock  is  lemoved  from  the 
front. 

He  would  figure  that  this  would  save 
considerable  floor  space,  which  might 


With  a  dependability  every  seller  needs,  with 
a  promptness  every  buyer  demands;  and  an 
economy  that  both  appreciate,  UPS-AIR 
•serves  nine  major  markets  from  coast  to 
coast.  At  rates  only  slightly  more  than 
ground  parcel  post,  UPS-AIR  deliveries  win 
the  approval  of  your  most  critical  clients. 
By  closing  each  sale  with  dependable  de¬ 
livery,  UPS-AIR  builds  your  business  in 
tomorrow’’s  markets. 


Serving  York,  f 

Ar*n*  Oeirolt,  2 

PhiiodnlpJ*  '^„,,let,  1 
Chico9®*  Lo-Ooklond, 
Son  Fronciwo  ^  j,,* 

SO"  Oregon  * 


For  exemple,  a  5  posed  package  ibipped 
from  Now  York  to  Loi  Asgolot  will  cost: 

UPS-AIR  (Up  to  $200  Free  Insurance) $1.84 

Air  Parcel  Post  ($10  Insurance) .  4.10 

Ground  Parcel  Post  ($10  Insurance)..  1.15 
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lowered  to  a  picking  level  quickly. 

That  is  one  way  a  manufacturer 
might  approach  these  problems.  Per¬ 
haps  his  ideas  are  good,  perhaps  not. 

The  important  point  is  that  retail¬ 
ers  have  opjx)rtunities  to  handle  their 
merchandise  faster,  to  save  space,  and 
to  reduce  operating  costs,  by  using 
simple  materials  handling  equipment 
which  is  available  to  them  today. 

I  am  not  one  for  advocating  etpiip- 
ment  solely  for  the  sake  of  mechaniz¬ 
ing.  There  must  be  a  dollar  and  cents 
return  for  the  dollar  investment  made, 
riiis  return  may  be  in  the  form  of  low¬ 
er  operating  costs,  a  saving  in  vahial)le 
lloor  space,  or  simply  in  the  ability  to 
handle  a  greater  work  load. 

Right  now  many  of  you  are  planning 
new  suburban  stores.  You  have  an  op- 
jjortunity  that  is  granted  to  few  op¬ 
erating  men.  The  stores  that  you  de¬ 
sign  must  be  good  selling  units  first  of 
all,  for  that  is  the  life  blood  of  a  retail 
store.  They  should  also  be  effective  and 
low  cost  operating  units. 

A  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Store  Management  Group  during  the 
NRDGA  annual  convention  in  January. 


Stores  Plan  To  Boost 
Mother’s  Day  Volume 
25%,  Study  Shows 

Oakland,  Calilornia  —  A  plan  is 
being  set  in  motion  by  some  of  the 
country’s  most  prominent  department 
and  specialty  stores  to  increase  their 
volume  of  sales  for  Mother's  Day  by 
amounts  up  to  25  per  cent,  according 
to  a  nationwide  study  conducted  by 
Harvey  Hanson.  A  similar  gain  is  fore¬ 
cast  for  Father’s  Day. 

Recaptures  Lost  Sales  . .  . 

The  plan  capitalizes  on  potential  sales 
otherwise  lost  when  prospective  custo¬ 
mers  cannot  find  requested  gift  items, 
but  will  not  switch  to  a  store’s  mer¬ 
chandise  orders.  To  recapture  this  busi¬ 
ness,  promotions  through  advertising 
and  store  displays  of  the  unique  Re¬ 
membrance  Gift  Plan  will  be  used  by 
the  stores  reporting.  The  Remembrance 
Plan,  when  aggressively  merchandised, 
gains  virtually  100  per  cent  acceptance 
of  the  Gift  Certificate  idea  through  a 
personalized  approach. 

Available  to  Retailers  .  .  . 

The  plan  has  been  proved  over  a  five 
year  period  by  stores  in  virtually  all 
States,  Hanson  said.  He  offered  to  send 
an  outline  of  the  program  to  any  inter¬ 
ested  retail  executive.  The  outline  is 
contained  in  a  booklet  entitled  “R.G.C. 
Guide  to  Profits.”  It  wil  be  mailed 
without  charge  or  obligation.  Write  to 
Harvey  Hanson.  1721  Brush  Street, 
Oakand  12,  California. 


Capturing  Walk>out  Dollars 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

VV^e  don’t  anticipate  extension  of  the 
system  to  any  degree  where  personal 
salesmanship  will  be  eliminated  entire¬ 
ly  and  we  take  a  dim  view  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  types  of  complete  self-service 
that  some  retailers  are  getting  excited 
about.  The  company  firmly  believes 
that  no  system  can  ever  take  the  place 
of  the  warm,  human  salesperson-cus¬ 
tomer  relationship.  A  tremendously 
large  part  of  our  volume  is  always  done 
in  this  manner  and  this  will  continue 
to  be  so. 

The  amount  of  pilferage  and  the 
effect  of  Quick  Service  on  inventory 
recovery  should  be  commented  on 
here.  W'e  have  found  that  departments 
served  directly  by  Quick  Service  desks 
generally  have  good  inventory  recovery 
and  in  some  cases  they  even  exceed  the 
departments  not  served  by  Quick 
Service. 

This  brings  us  to  the  payoff  tjues- 
tion— what  will  Quick  Service  do  for 
Sears?  We  know,  after  our  experience 
to  date,  that  Quick  Service  is  resulting 
in  a  more  profitable  operation.  \Ve 
know  that  selling  costs  at  the  Quick 
■Service  desks  are  low.  We  know  the 
number  of  part-time  salespeople  can 
be  reduced  and  we  know  we  are  head¬ 
ing  off  those  walk-out  dollars  and  in¬ 
creasing  customer  satisfaction.  In¬ 
creased  volume  is  hard  to  demonstrate 
in  actual  facts  and  figures,  because  it 
depends  on  so  many  other  factors  be¬ 
sides  the  presence  or  absence  of  Quick 
Service. 

PIN-ONS  FOR  PROFIT 
HAWAIIAN  WOODROSES 


Here's  a  new  exciting 
giveaway  or  premium 
to  captivate  women 
everywhere.  A  real 
flower  preserved  by 
nature  to  last  forever. 
Women  love  the  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  of  the 
HAWAIIAN  WOOD- 
ROSE  corsage.  Com¬ 
plete  with  colorful  rib¬ 
bon  bow  ready  to  pin  onl  Perfect  for  special 
sales  events,  special  days,  to  introduce  new 
products,  store  or  department  openings,  etc. 
It's  a  low  cost  high  prestige  idea.  Order  a 
100  or  thousands.  Guaranteed  Delivery. 

Send  for  price  lists  and  illustrated 
catalogue  —  Dept.  $36 


Flowers  of  Hawaii  -  H.  C.  Krueger 

670  S.  Lofoywtfw  fk.  PI.,  Lot  An^oloi  S7~'Col. 


Sorvice  Plot.  We  know  that  Qui<i 
.Service  can’t  be  installed  by  simply 
putting  in  a  few  cash  and  wraj)  desks, 
hiring  a  couple  of  extra  cashiers  and 
hanging  up  some  signs  saying  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  “Help  yourself.”  W'e  know 
there  is  a  lot  more  to  it  than  that.  This 
has  to  be  a  joint  operation  and  the 
many  ramifications  of  Quick  Service 
are  now  having  an  effect  at  [tractically 
every  level  of  our  merchandising  op 
eration.  In  extending  the  Quick  Ser¬ 
vice  program,  we  are  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  following: 

(1)  Further  improvement  and  accel¬ 
eration  of  the  informative  pack¬ 
aging  and  labeling  program.  We 
have  already  done  much  valuable 
work  in  this  direction  and  much 
more  is  lieing  done  for  hundreds 
of  the  small  pick-up  liems  (and 
many  of  the  larger  ones),  that  are 


(2) 


—cute;  name  of  Mabel— 

She  could  pin,  she  could  tag, 
she  could  label. 
But  she  couldn’t  report 

any  merchandise  “short!” 
(KEY-REC’s  simple  plan 

made  her  able.) 


Gfwof  Star*  Nomt»  Mokt 

KEZY-REIC 


R«loiling*«  Itoding 

Stondordiitd  Rtcviving  Forms  System 


Now  for  the  first  limt  .  .  .  ttst  be¬ 
fore  you  invest.  Ask  how  to  obloin 
new  “Receive  It  Yourself  Kit"  de¬ 
signed  by  Jock  Moss.  Receive  25 
shipments  in  your  store  with  forms 
used  profitably  by  scores  of  stores 
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Doylon  2,  Ohio 
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selling  themselves  under  Quick 
Service.  Our  table  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  our  packaging  are  being 
brought  together,  so  that  we  sell 
as  efficiently  on  the  sales  floor  as 
we  do  from  a  catalog  page.  Mer¬ 
chandise  is  arranged  in  order  of 
importance,  and  labels  and  pack¬ 
ages  more  than  ever  before  are 
providing  the  “reason-why”  copy 
that  people  look  for.  Our  pack¬ 
aging  division  is  working  on  this 
aspect  of  the  program  and  their 
efforts  are  being  directed  toward 
that  goal. 

(2)  Quick  Service  requires  that  all 
merchandise  be  price  marked. 
Unmarked  merchandise  brought 
to  the  cashier  immediately  jeop¬ 
ardizes  the  service.  Devices  like 
those  developed  by  National 
Cash  Register  and  widely  used 
in  super-markets,  are  very  practi¬ 
cal  in  our  stores.  Initial  marking 
costs  are  relatively  high,  because 
when  Quick  Service  is  installed, 
it  is  necessary  to  mark  all  mer¬ 
chandise  in  inventory.  This  rep¬ 
resents  considerable  labor,  since 
much  of  our  small  bin  merchan¬ 
dise  is  not  marked.  After  all  in¬ 
ventory  is  marked,  costs  level  off 
since  it  is  necessary  only  to  mark 
receipts. 

(S)  Our  overall  philosophy  of  space 
engineering  becomes  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  before.  None 
of  our  basic  principles  of  store 
planning  change  under  Quick 
Service.  They  just  become  in¬ 
tensified;  100  per  cent  utilization 
of  space,  replacement  of  show¬ 
cases  with  tables  for  maximum 
exposure  of  merchandise  to  the 


customer’s  touch,  proper  mer¬ 
chandising  by  size,  color,  price, 
to  help  people  buy  and  trade 
themselves  up,  improvement  of 
the  forward  stock  facilities  to 
meet  peak  jaeriods,  all  of  these 
and  many  more  have  l)een  the 
preoccupation  of  Sears’  Store 
Planning  and  Display  Depart¬ 
ment  for  years,  and  are  now  more 
important  under  Quick  Service. 

We  should  mention  here  that  the 
condition  of  bin  stocks  and  reserves 
needs  more  constant  attention  with  an 
operative  Quick  Service  program. 
Quick  Service  will  only  work  as  long 
as  ample  ejuantities  of  merchandise  are 
kept  on  display  and  in  reserve.  Empty 
bins  always  interfere  with  sales  but 
with  Quick  Service  they  spell  disaster. 

Principle  of  Flexibility.  Let’s  face  it— 
we  are  appealing  to  a  mass  market  in 
a  very  limited  amount  of  time.  Don’t 
forget  the  facts  of  life  that  have  been 
imposed  on  us  by  evening  shopping 
and  the  shift  of  customer  habits.  Again, 
we  do  more  than  one-half  of  our  vol¬ 
ume  in  less  than  twelve  hours  of  the 
week.  When  “zero-hour”  conies  we’ve 
got  to  be  ready.  When  the  customers 
hit  us  in  these  avalanches  we’\e  got  to 
be  in  better  shape  to  meet  their  de¬ 
mands.  All  displays,  all  merchandise 
presentations  that  are  going  to  do  good 
business  under  these  floods  of  custom¬ 
ers  must  carry  actual,  convincing  proof 
that  here  is  a  better  product  at  less 
money.  W^e  are  satisfied  that  the  basic 
ingredients  that  have  been  evolved  are 
sound  and  that  they  are  workable 
throughout  the  Sears  system. 

As  you  all  know,  it  is  a  developing 
problem  that  we  have  been  coping 


KROGER  CO. 


uses  Garcy  Adda-Strip  fixtures 
to  illuminate  lettered  glass  cornices. 


light  up  to  sell  up  with 

6RR6V 

BP  NAME  IN  STORE  UOHTIN 

Send  for  Catalog  L-110 


GARDEN  CITY  PLATING  &  MFC.  CO.  1726  N  Ashland  Ave  .  Chicago  72,  III. 

In  Canada.  Garcy  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.^  191  Niagara  St.,  Toronto 


For  a  long-waaring  canvas  truck  to 
slip  easily  through  your  narrowast 
aisles,  insist  on  the  Lane  Style  28.  Its 
tough,  snag  proof  body,  bi^t  over  a 
strong,  resilient  frame,  will  give  low- 
cost,  dependable  service  because  of 
these  exclusive  Lane  features: 

e  Light,  strong  frame  of  special 
spring  steel  provides  phenom¬ 
enal  resistance  to  permanent 
bending. 

e  Longitudinal  frames  are  em¬ 
bedded  full-length  in  cross- 
braced  shoes  of  hard,  close- 
grain  wood. 

e  Lane  duck,  woven  to  exacting 
specifications,is  sewn  into  plain 
or  plasticixed  body  with  com¬ 
pletely  smooth  inside  surfaces, 
e  Extra-narrow  shape,  swivel  end 
casters  for  easy  tuming,special- 
ly  tanned  leather  rim  protect 
your  counters  and  merchandise. 

re  be  SUM  of  fho  best,  INSIST  ON 
LANE  Stylo  2t  Narrow  Aisle  Tnitk 


Write  tor  information 
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with  for  30  years.  With  our  Quick 
■Service  program  wc  are  reducing  the 
problem  to  very  workable  terms.  We 
feel  that  we  have  made  good  progress 
and  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction  in  adapting  our  own  brand 
of  Quick  .Service  to  our  owti  particular 
tyjie  of  operation.  This  is  what  each 
retailing  organization  must  do. 

There  can  be  no  blanket  formula  for 
dilferent  tvpes  of  sellitig  orgatiizations. 
Based  on  what  we  have  found,  it  might 
be  wise  to  suggest  tliat  you  start  slowly, 
perhaps  installing  a  Quick  .Service  type 
of  operation  in  the  toy  department 
during  the  (ihristmas  season  and  then 
extend  it  to  other  itidividual  depart¬ 
ments  as  the  need  and  customer  ac¬ 
ceptance  dictates. 

We  are  confident  that  iti  this  shift¬ 
ing  etonomy,  with  high  volume  in  a 
very  few  hours,  progressive  retailers 
will  now  be  able  to  do  more  towards 
serving  customers  better,  capture  more 
“walkout  dollars”  and  also  effect  a 
considerable  o|}erational  saving. 

A  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Store  Management  (iroup  during  the 
NRDCi.A  animal  convention  in  January. 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«r«  arc  jwtt  a  f«w  of  th«  many  ad* 

vantagM  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standord*,  to  ac* 
curatoly  moaturo  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  workori  cingly 
ond  at  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  to 
high-lott  oroot  con  bo  pin* 
pointod  and  cautot  oiiminatod. 

3.  Incontivo  Syttomt,  to  ttimu* 
Into  production  and  roduco 
lott  motion  and  watlo. 

4.  Stabilitalion  of  altoration 
chargot,  to  fittort  con  bo  put 
on  a  firm  "ono-prico"  botit. 
r  ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


When  Disaster  Strikes 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

.?5,000  merchandise  payables  and  the 
bank  notes  of  $3,000.  By  renting  his 
remaining  main  floor  space  he  will  be 
able  to  retire  these  debts  in  due  course 
of  time. 

“These  cases  illustrate  how  we  have 
worked  with  governmental  agencies  to 
achieve  our  one  common  goal:  to  get 
these  people  back  in  business  as  soon 
as  possible.” 

Red  Cross  Praised.  The  .American 
Red  Cross  has  done  a  wonderful  job. 
As  you  can  see  from  Mr.  Steiger’s  ac¬ 
count,  they  assisted  small  retailers  for 
the  first  time.  Their  first  concern  is 
to  get  the  favnily  unit  on  its  feet,  then 
comes  business.  Whatever  they  do  is 
in  the  form  of  outright  grants.  Nu¬ 
merous  severely  hit  small  businesses, 
including  stores,  received  Red  Cross 
grants.  However,  as  the  director 
pointed  out,  this  does  not  set  policy 
for  the  future.  It  so  happened  that 
heavy  additional  contributions  from 
the  ..American  public  has  made  this 
possible  in  this  particular  instance. 

.Another  interesting  angle  was  the 
great  heart  shown  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  aiding  stricken  retailers  and  also 
the  people  of  the  community.  Here  is 
an  outstanding  example:  Isadore  Ber- 
son,  vice  president  of  the  Youth 
Cienter,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
wired  all  the  manufacturers  they  ilo 
business  with,  pointing  out  the  plight 
of  the  flootled  communities  and  re¬ 
questing  contribution  of  any  or  all 
kinds  of  clothing.  The  manufacturers’ 
response  was  overwhelming,  with  total 
contributions  of  nearly  .$40,000. 

Merchants'  Leadership.  .Another  point 
needs  to  be  emphasized.  Where  mer¬ 
chants  in  severely  stricken  cities  could 
do  so,  they  were  in  the  forefront  of 
municipal  activities  to  get  their  com¬ 
munity  back  on  its  feet,  and  worked 
night  and  day  to  that  end.  In  Tor- 
rington,  Stuart  W.  (^eavelanil,  presi- 

I  Have  you  seen  I 

'  "SHRINKAGE  -  THE  ' 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

17S  5th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


tient  of  W.  W.  .Mertz  Co.,  and  rhgjg, 
man  of  the  NRDGA  Smaller  Stam 
Division  and  T.  J.  Mcfiann  q( 
.McC^ann’s  did  wonderful  work  for 
their  city. 

When  the  Merchants  CommiMBE 
started  their  work  they  found:  (1)- 
ihat  the  .Army  Engineers  weregoii^to 
help  the  railroads,  (2)— that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Ciovernment  was  going  to  help  the  ] 
hard  hit  plants  through  orders  and 
loans,  (3)— Civil  Defense  was  going  to 
help  the  city  rebuild  its  roads— but 
there  was  no  one  to  help  the  retailen, 
It  is  of  outstanding  credit  to  the  Mer-' 
chants  Ciommittee  that  they  brought 
about  a  change  in  policy  so  that  help 
(oukl  be  secured  through  the  Small 
Business  -Administration  and  the  Red 
Cross.  -And  they  got  a  feeling  of  great 
personal  satisfaction  out  of  the  direct 
assistance  they  brought  their  fellow 
men  in  their  hour  of  need. 


OirdeK* 

Oliedcex* 

—bored;  name  Elmira  . . . 

Watched  "troubles”  mount 
high-ra  and  high-ra. 
Her  favorite  "one” 
chopped  ’em  down  to  near  none 
Of  course  she's  a 

KEY-REC  admir-o. 
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■•loiling's  Ltoding 

Stondordiitd  Rtetiving  Formt  Sytftm 


Now  for  the  first  iimt  .  .  .  lost  bo- 
fore  you  invest.  Ask  how  to  obtain 
new  “Receive  It  Yourself  Kit"  de¬ 
signed  by  Jack  Moss.  Receive  3S 
shipments  in  your  store  with  forms 
used  profitably  by  scores  of  stores. 
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